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THE RUINED LAIRD. 


[concLuDED.] 


Tuat evening Jeanie wandered out alone to gaze upon th° 
scenes of her infancy, from which she was to depart, never 
again to return. There was not a spot on the purple heather, 
nor a clamp of ming!ed fir and larch, nor a glimpse of Ben 
Cruach’s blue stream, that was not dear and familiar to her 
eyes. Here she had watched her brothers from a distance. 
" when they decided that she was not strong or active enough 
to follow them farther ;—there she had sat reading in the 
sunshine, or singing the wild and beautiful ballads of her 
country, till roused by the report of her father’s gun, or the 
sudden presence of one of his dogs; and at one pariicular 
place, where the stream ran narrow as a silver thread be- 
tween its banks, she remembered (and the memory of that 
one act of kindness was stronger than all else beside,) that 
Douglas and Malcolm had looked back and pitied her as she 
sat wistfully gazing after them, and had returned to carry 
her through the water. As she thought of that happy day, 
the handsome face and form of young Douglas, and the 

lue sparkling eyes of “‘ Merry Malcolm,’’ rose befoge her ; 


" 


Lady Douglas gently opened the door of the room where//as, with a heavy sigh, he looked out towards the castle, whose 


jthe master of the castle was seated, detailing many a feat o{|/outline was darkening and fading on the evening sky. 


‘strength or tale of wonder to his idolized boy. His counte- 
|nance, as he looked up, wore a perplexed and even displeased 
expression ; and there were few who did not dread Sir Doug- 
jlas’s displeasure; but Antonia knew her power. There she 
)Stood with her bright bewitching smile and’ petitioning eyes 
ifixed fall on her husband’s face, waiting to be questioned 
respecting the pale, sad child by her side, whose mournful 
|features and coarse dark blue dress contrasted alike with the 
‘magnificence of the castle and the animated beauty of its 
mistress. ‘The question, however, was anticipated. The mo- 
nent Jeanie cast her eyes on Antonia’s child, the strong and 
remarkable resemblance to her lost brother smote on her 
theart, ‘and, with a gasping sob, she exclaimed, “ Douglas!” 
“Father,” said the heir of Castle Graeme, “ who is that 





The night of that memorable interview was one of distress 
jand confusion. Mrs. Graeme was seized with violent spasms, 
and the doctor, who had been sent for thirty miles, and ar- 
rived about the middle of the next day, pronounced ber in 
great and immediate danger. Sorrow and alarm had done 
jtheir work. She who had seemed to_feel so little was dying 
of grief and vexation, and the last tie that remained to Aber- 
jfoy, with the exception of his neglected daughter, was to be 
| severed from him. For some days she appeared to rally, 
and it was during this season of temporary hope that Mr. 
|Grame received the following note from his sickly sister 
|Nanny. 

“Dear brother, —I have received news of all your mis- 
fortunes, and have prayed heartily that your burden may be 


| 
| 


sorrowful little girl with such long hair ; and why does she|| made easy to bear, by the Almighty and All-merciful.. I say 


call me Douglas when I do not know her?” 

“T do not call you,” replied the weeping child. “TI call 
Douglas,—our Douglas—who never will hear or answer 
|me again! Oh, brothers! brothers!” 

‘“« J will be your brother —Z/ will be your other Douglas,” 


she paused, overcome with the images she herself had con-|/exclaimed the young Graeme, all the warmth of childhood, and 
jured ap; and, sitting down on the banks of the stream, she || perhaps of his mother’s disposition, kindling in his eyes ; and, 
hid her head in her hands, and rocked herself Qackwards/|as he spoke, he started from his seat by his father’s side, and 


and forwards, repeating passionately from time to time, 
‘Oh, brothers! brothers!’”? There was litle eloquence in 
that one word, but it went to the heart of one who oveileard 
.the exclamation, telling of much loneliness and suffering — 


si 





| came to kiss away the tears which flowed fast from Jeanie’s 


eyes. Antonia advanced to Sir Douglas; her dropping curls 
of glossy blatk touched his bald, fine forehead, and her breath 
| was warm on his cheek, before even she ventured to murmur 


‘5 petition in behalf of Aberfoy’s daughter. Sir Douglas 








al 


of affections choked back to wither—and a drearines ‘| 
heart unnatural in a child. . 

“Jeanie!” said a gentle voice; and a gentle arm wound} 
itself round the slender waist of the sorrowing little girl.| 
“ Jeanie, could you love me?” 

Jeanie looked up, and beheld the countenance of unutter- 
able sweetness that had bewitched her uncle Douglas, —the 
countenance of the bright Italian. Tears swam in those 
large black eyes, and her lips touched the child's forehead| 
as she asked the question. Whatever might have been her| 
faults or her vices, whatever might have been the part she 
had taken in the mysterious quarrel between Sir Dougias| 
and his nephew on her account, still she was a mother, a 
young and happy mother, and her heart melted to the deso- 
late child, who, with two parents living, yet led sach an 
orphan life. ‘Could you love me?” repeated she; and 
Jeanie, unused to tenderness, replied weeping in the affirm. 
ative. On the heather bank, by Ben Cruach’s water, Anto- 
nia Douglas sat down, and poured forth, in broken English, 
rapid sentences of consolation and endearment, till Jeanie’s 
surprise fairly mastered her sorrow. No one had ever seem- 
ed to care whether she smiled or sighed —no one had ever 
noticed her existence — it seemed to her as if she had fallen 
asleep, and that the spirit of her dreams wore that angelic 
face so anxiously bending over her; but when Antonia ex- 
plained that she was the lady of the castle, and asked her 
whether she would not accompany her thither, Jeanie’s coun- 
tenance changed to a look of sorrowful indignation. 

“My uncle Douglas has nigh broken my father’s heart,” 
replied she, “and { have no wish to look upon him.” 

“But he may wish to look on you —and perhaps — no, not 
perhaps —but certainly, your going will do your father good. 
Sir Douglas is angry now, but he will only be sorry when 
he sees your pale little melancholy face. 

Jeanie was easily persuaded. She took the proffered hand 
of the lovely Italian, and wound with her through the track- 
less heather towards the grey turrets of Greme Castle.  Be- 
fore introducing her into the presence of Sir Douglas, Anto- 
nia took her into her own dressing room, carefully smoothed 
the long brown hair which hung in disordered waves on her 
shoulders, and, after a moment’s thought, hound them with 
a tartan riband —the clan tartan, so disapproved of by the 
Creole widow. 





|}tow, tremulous, and spoken with a foreign accent, but dis-| 
“ . A 
| for fifleen years had never seen the Creole widow, nor 


jjseemed wroth, and a long and animated diseussion eriswed ; 


in which, as far as the children could understand, the Italian 
urged the gift of Aberfoy to his disgraced nephew, as an act 
of generosity worthy her husband’s heart. Her last words, 


tinct as a bell in the evening air, were heard and understood 
by doth. 

“You might pity him now—and help him now. Think, 
if it had been our boy who slept in that water, not to wake ;) 
he has only this one left; he is so changed; it shall be an| 
atonement to Heaven for all those angry words; do, dear 
Sir Douglas —dear friend, do!” | 

There was something inexpressibly melting in those slow, | 
clear Italian tones, and her mode of expression. Sir Doug-! 
\!as called the little girl to him, and gazed attentively at her. | 

“ Ye're not like your mother,” said he, “and ye may thank | 
Heaven for it, though she was bonny enough when she cam 
here first. Ye're like your father; and though there’s one 
thing I never can forgive —no, not even if he were dead and 
gone instead of the puir laddies I remember so merry here — 
lyet something I will do for Antonia’s sake, ay, and for auld 
lang syne. Here is a tocher fur ye, and whan ye marry far 
away, ye’ll think of yere granduncle, though ye never saw 
him but once.” 

Jeanie took the proffered paper from Sir Douglas Greme’s 
hand, and murmured her meek thanks, though she scarcely 
comprehended more of his words than that they were spoken 
with emotion, and that he never would forgive her father. 
| When Greme of Aberfoy saw his uncle’s gift to Jeanie, 
\(which was a dower of a thousand pounds,) he was tempted 
to tear the paper to atoms; but he calmed himself; he had 
|lisehe right to deprive his child of any portion of Fortune’s 
yea who, by his own imprudence, had made her all but a 











beggar; only, as he returned the deed to her possession, he 
could not resist a bitter ejaculation against Sir Douglas, and 
something he murmured of “ profligate” and “wily,” coupled 
with Antonia’s name, though even that he subsequently 
softened with—‘‘ Weel, weel, she meant it kindly to me, 
and kindly to the lassie; false and bad though she be, the 
temptress, with her dazzling eyes and her singing voice, I 
mind her laugh and the touch of her hand as if it were 





nothing of what is past, (for what could I say that would 
carry consolation with it?) but let me speak for the future, 
dear Malcolm. When I was a sickly, crippled object, and 
ee were full of youth and hope, you curtailed your comforts, 
and gave yup your amusements, to contribute to mine ; now, 
your day is overcast and darkened, and J am better and 
jhappier, and (thanks to the care you.took to secure my 
annuity) living atmyease. There is but one thing wanting, 
my dear brother; I am alone. If you, and your beautiful 
wife, and dear little girl, would come and share with me the 
quiet little home which, for fifteen years, I have occupied at 
|Bath, I should feel happier than I have ever done since I last 
saw your face. ‘We might all make one family ; and I would 
do what [ could to siéwtiow cheerfuly one may live;though 
exiled from Aberfoy. Your sister, Nawny.” 
When this letter was read, to Mrs. Greeme, a sickly smile 
passed over her countenance as she heard the compliment 
to her own beauty, which was paid by the poor creature who, 





dreamed, little altered as she herself was, of the ravages 
time and circumstances had made in the loveliness of Mal- 
colm Greme’s bride. : 

“Let us set out immediately, Aberfoy,”’ murmured she ; 
and she raised herself on the pillow with something like hope 
brightening her eye. Alas! the settled departure was de- 
layed to give time for her funeral ; and her naturally kind- 
hearted husband forgot alike her faults and her follies, as he 
gazed on the grave which shrouded her for ever from his 





sight. 

‘‘ Jeanie,” said he, as they sat alone in the twilight that 
first lonely evening; ‘‘ Jeanie, my lassie, I have nothing left 
jin this world but you.” And Jeanie felt, in this first notice 
of her, that her father’s spirit and heart were alike broken. 

Years passed away; and Greme of Aberfoy, his crooked 
and sickly sister, and little Jeanie, eontinued to live together, 
and make, as Nanny expressed it, “a common purse.” To 
ithe two latter, their existence seemed a very happy one ; and 
if poor Nanny idolized the gentle and beautiful child of her 
brother’s house, Jeanie did not love her aunt the less. Her 
mother’s face had never seemed so fair to her as the com- 
|monplace features of her father’s sister ; for never had they 
beamed with so much strong and true affection when gazing 
on her own. But with Aberfoy the sunshine of life was over. 
Pining for the biue hills and torrent-streams of his own be- 
loved land, —cramped for want of the wholesome exercise 
which his accustomed sports had obliged hiin to take, —sick 
at heart and relaxed in limb,—the once sturdy Greme 
dawdled from place to place, believing (and perhaps with 
some truth) that the air he breathed, so different from the 
bracing winds that whistled down Ben Cruach, was gradually 
enfeebling his frame and infecting his lungs. His great, 
almost his only pleasure, was to hear his daughter and sister 
sing together, or alternately, the oldest of the Scotch ballads. 
To these he could have listened for hours, closing his eyes, 


yesterday!” Anda softened expression stole over his brow,!'and dreaming himself back again where he had spent his 





ii ated 
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Sey yey, 
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youth. 
Jeanie Graeme sounded sweet. From the few tea-tables to| 


which her aunt had introduced her, by way of society, Jeanie’s 
beauty and Jeanie’s singing had been echoed to wider cir- 
cles: she began to be a little star at Bath — valued, perhaps, | 
the more, that it was so seldom she was permitted to shine. 
Aberfoy could never be persuaded to mingle in the set which 


habit had rendered agreeable, and almost necessary, to his| 
sister Nanny; and he was continually taking umbrage at! 
something which had been said to his daughter, in which his 

watchful pride.discovered contempt or cold curiosity ; or, in 
a fit of hypochondriac selfishness, insisting on her remain- 
ing to cheer him through the long melancholy evenings at| 
home. At such times the unchanging sweetness of his child | 
would strike him, and he would bestow a few words of g 
tenderness which more than repaid her for the sacrifice on 
Many of the young men adinired and flat-| 








her own wishes. 
tered Aberfoy’s daughter, and, at length, the usual fate of 
woman became hers, — she loved ! 

It was in the midst of one of her favorite songs that she | 
suddenly encountered the gaze of those shadowy eyes whose | 
glances henceforward were to make the darkness or sun-| 
shine of her life. Without being conscious of it, a vague} 


° . ‘ ° > 1 
hope of seeing him again gave a new interest to the evenings || 


she spent from home; and every evening that she did soj)+ 
| 


spend, she was sure to meet that earnest gaze the moment 
her light hand ran over the prelude to her song. 
as if a spell had been cast over her. Those piercing blne |! 
eyes with their long black lashes, haunted her sleep. and she 





fore her when her lips parted to breathe her evening prayer 


and the sin of such wandering thoughts made her clasp ber 
hands more strongly, and speak the words more hurriedly. 
that she might by those means recover her self-possession. || 
Every chord she struck, when her father bid her sing to him, 
brought the young stranger’s form before her; and even when |) 
gazing on that father’s face, and thinking of the days of her|| 
childhood, a shadow would seem to rise and bring, not the], 
bright stream by Ben Cruach’s side, vor the familiar scenes 
of those stormy days, but the little drawing-room in Bath, 
and the handsome brow and earnest look of the. unknown 
object of her thoughts. Jeanie was timid and reserved, as 
might naturally be expected from one whose life had begun |} 
in so much loneliness: it never entered her mind that, by 
asking any one of her aunt Nanny’s acquaintance, she might} 
learn, at least, the name of this young gentleman who was|| 
so fond either of music or of herself; bat she continued se- 
cretly and silently to wonder and muse, til] one evening, as || 
she drew on her gloves and prepared to leave her seat at the 
piano, the young stranger approached, and, in a courteous. 
but familiar tone, requested her to sing “ Allan Water,” to| 
gratify him. Startled at finding herself thus suddenly ad-| 
dressed, and sad at the memory of her once favorite “ Allan | 


Water,” which now did but remind her of her brother’s fate. ||: 


Jeanie looked up in his face without replying. The young | 
man smiled and sighed. 

“ You recollect many things, Jeanie ; but [ am not one of 
them. You look now as you looked the day my mother | 
bronght you from Aberfoy to the Castle,—so sad,—so 
startled. Cousins should not need an introduction to one |! 
another ;— look up and smile!” 

“ Douglas — Douglas Greme!” faintly articulated Aber- 


foy’s bewildered daughter. | 

“The same. I have come to Bath on purpose to see you. || 
I learned from old Allan, the keeper, where your father went 
after but we will not talk of that now. I have been in 
Italy, among my mother’s relations, for the last two years, | 
hearing mach music, but none so sweet to me as one of those | 
dear old ballads; and seeing much beauty, but none like | 
that my boyhood remembered, and my heart recognized. ! 
And now, may I come and see you? or does your father | 
still bear in mind those unhappy differences si 

“Tt was not my father,” interrupted Jeanie, suddenly roused 
from the stupor into which this meeting had thrown her, by | | 
her cousin’s allusion to the family quarrel between Sir Doug | 
las and his nephew 




















—*“T am sure,—that is, I think,” — | 
added she, blushing at her own vehemence, “ that he will be 
glad to receive you.” 

«“ Well,” said young Douglas, “I will depend on your 








Jeanie felt is" 
but little as he had said, and vague as that little was, timid | Aberfoy's daughter, that if Douglas remained at Bath, (to 


| - a ° . 
jand was recovering fast from her illness, when Graeme’s 


| 
Nor was it only to her father’s ear that the voice of that Douglas Graeme would be a welcome visiter in her 
but her prophecy certainly was not verified. With| 


home ; 
seomy sullenness Aberfoy gazed on the cheerful, handsome 


lad, who stood in his own son’s place, and rebutted all at- 
tempts to please him. Sometimes, too, a word or a tone that 
reminded him of his boys, or the mention of people and places 
in that spot he had once called his own, wrung from him bit- 


i|ter ejaculations, i!l calculated to conciliate either Sir Douglas | 
At length, when the latter found that his | 
'|presence made Aberfoy always gloomy, generally bitter, and 
sometimes actually savage, he ceased to come, save at rare |, 


or young Greme. 


‘intervals, to the house; and trusted to meeting Jeanie at 
little parties, or in her rambles with Aunt Nanny, who was 
delighted to encourage the friendship and affection between 
||the two cousins. 

One evening, one summer’s 
gether on a rustic bench in a garden. 


evening, the cousins sat to- 
(Where Aunt Nanny 


‘was, I know not, but it is certain she was not with them.) 


hey talked of old days, for it was seldom, very seldom, they 
trusted themselves to speak of the future; and Jeanie had 
been eloquently describing the loneliness of her unloved || 
childhood, and the misery of those early years, when sud- 
denly Douglas Grame snatched her to his heart, and while 
he covered brow, cheek, and lips with kisses, he exclaimed, 
Bat you shall never be lonely any more, Jeanie ; never, 
never! They were interrupted, or perhaps he might have 
said more, (though he certainly did not seem to intend it ;)| 


and meek as Jeanie was justly accounted, and unaccustomed || 


started and wondered to find herself alone ;—they rose be-|!as she was to lovers’ language, it is certain that she thus|still lingered when he himself told her his father was ill, an 
; y 


construed the sentence which had been spoken by her cousin, 


las for the fiftieth time she hid her face in her hands and I 
‘blushed over the memory of his kisses. 


‘‘ He loves me — he) 


will marry me—I am never to be lonely again!” 


‘breathed no doubt of the lady’s acceptance, — but still a pro-|/s 
iposal; and Jeanie scarcely closed her eyes that night, watch- 
‘ing till the blue dawn should usher in the day which, she 
‘doubted not, would bring Douglas to ask her father’s consent. 


The blue dawn came —the sun rose — the broad burst of | 


It was, || speak affectionately of all that belonged to her. 


then, a proposal,—a very conceited one, certainly, since it} was puzzled ; and she started as if shot, when one day, as 
| : 


excesses into which her father had plunged when first ruin 
stared him in the face, and familiarized with the effects of 
intoxication by so frequently witnessing them, she decided 
that her beloved Douglas must)have been drunk when he 
ares that treasured speech of consolation. The conviction 
I lstruck a cold chill to her neart, and gave a sense of j injury 
\to her manner, which it was evident Douglas felt. His sad. 
ness deepened, and, as he rose to go, he wrung his cousin’s 
hand, and murmured, “Think the best you can of me, 
Jeanie.” Even this was something: he mas conscious that 
he had displeased her ; that he owed her an apology ; he did 
dread the loss of her good opinion ; but oh! it was a bitter 
thing to be made suddenly aware how ardently she had hoped 
he loved her, by the extinction of that hope itself. She grew 
thin and sorrowful; and the light step that had bounded to 
pane Douglas Greme in former days, crept stealthily and 
slowly to the little parlor, alike desolate in her eyes whether 
IIshe was to see him or not. She had little comfort in the 
eager kindness with which poor Aunt Nanny sought amuse- 
| ment for her, and less in the sullen displeasure of her father, 
|who, more disappointed than perhaps he chose to avow at 
the decline of a preference so apparent as young Grame’s 
for his cousin, took continual opportunities for sarcastic and 
bitter speeches against him; and Jeanie wept. When was 
there ever woman so angry with her lover as to bear that 
‘another should blame him ? 
Stull hope, which never forsakes the young 














, whispered to 


which place he had avowedly come only to see her,) if he 


jhis mother anxious for his return, he must have a motive ; 
jand what could that motive be but love for her? He still 
jcontinued to visit her, to watch her, to listen to her songs, to 
Poor Jeanie 





ishe withdrew at length her wistful gaze from the door through 





which Douglas had disappeared, her father ubserved, bitterly, 
* Ay, he’s fond enough, but he'll no marry the daughter of a 


ruined Laird.” 


| A new light was, however, soon thrown on the subject. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


fall and glorious day —the glowing noon —the sweet and | It was rumored that Douglas was not alone in Bath; that 
iquiet evening —the dim twilight and the starry sky —ang |he had been seen at various times with a strange wily, who 


hope and fear were over for that day ; but what were Jeanie’s 


was uninvited to the Bath coteries — unknown to its inhabit- 


feelings when the next, and the next, and the next passed |jants ; and, indeed, one old spinster affirmed, that they in- 


away without a visit from Douglas Graeme — when her father | 


informed her that her spirits were so much lower than before | i 
|sanset,) she perceived the maid of Mr. Greme’s lodgings 


she had taken to going out so often, that he requested she | 


‘habited the same house, and that, happening one evening to 
ook out of her window, (an accident which occurred every 


would spend her evenings at home, and Aunt Nanny took to||drawing the curtains of theirs, and that the casual glimpse 


her bed with a bad attack of rheumatism. No loneliness) 
that Jeanie had ever suffered was to compare with this, for| 
none had ever been so anxious. The fall of a leaf against) 
the window made her heart beat and her cheek flush; the! 
sudden clapping of a door caused her to start and tremble ; | 
and all this time she had to read to poor Aunt Nanny, who! 
was not in love. a number of dry, dull books ; 
her father all Douglas Greeme’s favorite songs. 
thought herself thoroughly wretched in this state of suspense ; 
but as there is no state of human suffering which does not 
admit of increase, she found there was a wretchedness yet 


more unendurable. Aunt Nanny had been a week in bed. 





well-known knock caused his cousin to let fall the cup in 


iwhich she was about to administer the usual medicine, and 


turn so marble pale, that when the servant maid announced 


“ But oh! dear me, Miss, you look like death!” 


and sing to]| the scoff of idle tongues. 
Jeanie | here and there in search of her lost cheerfulness; in vain 


||thas afforded her, gave to view a lady playing on a guitar, 
_ - J 
which was suspended round her neck by a cherry-colored 


riband, and Mr. Douglas Greme stretched full-length on the 
sofa, apparently listening to her performance! Poor Jeanie! 


|not only he did not love her, and had deceived her by his 
protestations, but he was bad, weak, vicious —a theme for 





In vain did Aunt Nanny drag her 


idid Douglas, when he did come, exert himself to couiraie 
|her; the rained Laird’s daughter felt convinced, that no one 
but Aunt Nanny ever had loved her, and no one ever would. 
How she longed, yet dreaded, to see the happy, the blessed 
jcreature, who had obtained the affections and shared the home 
of her cousin!’ How many scenes did she imagine of pleas- 
ant converse and tender aitachment: how many rambles in 
the calm twilight; how many welcomes on his return to ber 


with the ruined Laird’s daughter! Every form that was 


that Mr. Graeme was in the parlor, she ejaculated me a short absence — perhaps — perhaps after an hour spent 


Jeanie, who never doubted but that Douglas came to pro- 
pose, inquired anxiously whether her father had sent for her ? 


No, the servant had merely given the usual intimation when || 
any visiters arrived. Jeanie hesitated: she would not go} 

ae Ai 
lown; she would wait till her father called her: she had |jdow. 


not long to wait; and she descended the stairs breathing like 


ja newly-caught bird, and scarcely daring to lift her eyes as 


she entered the room. But what was her surprise when she 
perceived that her father and cousin were talking together 
is usual; that Douglas greeted her in all respects as he had 
ever done; and that the only perceptible difference in the 
manner of the latter was a sadness, for which he accounted 


unfamiliar to her eyes seemed as if it should present the fea- 
‘tures of the unknown ; every evening that closed in on their 
little family circle reminded her of the spinster’s story of 
;whatshe saw when she had happened to look out of her win- 
At length an opportunity was afforded of inspecting 
these superior charms. Jeanie was taken to the Bath theatre 
by the despairing Aunt Nanny, to laugh at one of the best of 
comic actors ; and no sooner had she taken her seat than a 
chuchoterieé among her party caused her to look round, guided 
by the direction of their disapproving eves, and there, within 
two of her, sat the faithless Douglas, and a lady whose white 
and beautiful arm leaned on the front of the box, but whose 





by saying, that his father was ill, and his mother anxious|| features were concealed by a hat and long pleureuse, the back 


hope; and who knows but, before I leave Bath, | may make |/about him! That he should so entirely have forgottea a|juf which hat was all that the most anxious could see of her 


all friends here and in Scotland? Iama very spoiled child,” || ~cene, of which the memory alone brought the color to Jeanie’: |jhead. The figure was much draperied ; she seemed to have 
“and I will make my father bribe | pale clear cheek, seemed to her inexplicable ; and when, a'||inherited a passion for shawls as great as that entertained by 
last, a solution did offer itself, it was so miserable that it had|} Mis. Greeme of Aberfoy, and to have more need of them, for 
Remembering, as she did, the'levery now aud then a short and hollow cough made Douglas 


added he, again smiling, 
me to come back to him.” 
Jeanie’s wish might have been “father to the thought” !!been better unexplained. 








turn with a countenance full of anxiety and ailection, andj} Ste held out her band, and her cousin tok it ; he did not 
fold her shawls more carefully round her. Jeanie remained |/attempt a reply, and the door closed on him before Jeanie 
with her eyes fixed, fascinated, and her heart beating till it jjcould believe that so they had parted, for the last time. 
pained her to feel it. At last Douglas’s glance met her’s,|| It added no new pang to what she already felt, when busy 
and she smiled bitterly. Mr. Greme averted his glances ||:ongues told her of his departure from Bath in company with 
instantly from her, and bent forwards as if to speak to his|/the beautiful siranger. He was already gone, from her, tur 
companion. Jeanie saw no more; the lights danced ; the|/ever! Buta chill and a shudder did pass through her heart, 
theatre rocked ; the actors seemed to reel on the unsteady |}when, some weeks afterwards she saw a letter put into her 
stage; and Aunt Nanny’s shoulder received the drooped head |/father’s hands, the direction of which was in his well-known 
of her insensible niece. writing. The letter was sealed with black; it had a broad black 
By Aunt Nanny’s account afterwards, the stranger had |/edge ; it contained the intelligence of the death of Sir Doug- 
shown sorrow and sympathy at her illness ; had given her||las Graeme, and the succession of his son ; —of the bequest 
own bottle of salts, and appeared content that Mr. Graeme ||of Aberfuy to Jeanie’s father, in tuken of forgiveness ; and 
should himself carry her out. something else it contained—a folded sheet, addressed, not 
“ Douglas!’ —exclaimed the poor girl eagerly —‘‘ did he lio the master of the regained Aberfoy, but to the bewildered, 


eae ; ; 
care? Did he come to methen? Ah! I knew he was acting}|/trembling girl, who, pressed to his bosom, wept the first tears 
when he pretended not to see me! And was she very beau- 


of joy she had ever shed. 
tiful?’’? added she, more sadly, as her head sank again on | Oh! how beautiful Jeanie Graeme looked, her meek eyes 
|Sparkling, her pale cheek flushing, over the contents of that 


W 











the sofa-pillow. 
“ Deed, then,” said Aunt Nanny, indignantly, “I thought Netter! It ran as follows : — 
little about her, and you lying pale and dead in my arms! | ‘“ Dear and lovely Jeanie, 
but I’m thinking she was just a painted, brazen creature, || “It grieved me to leave all unexplained and wretched 
and if I could have got another scent-bottle, ye should not|\the day I parted from you. 
have had her’s to smell to.”’ announcing my departure for Scotland, but the sentence 
Other reports, however, differed from Aunt Nanny’s; the|/ passed upon me, under the mystery and misrepresentation of 
stranger was pronounced handsome, exceedingly handsome ; | which I was the object, rendered any other reason for leaving 
and the boldness in her conduct, in thus making her appear-|/you unnecessary. Dearest, if your failing eyes could have 
ance publicly among them, was by no means visible in her||distinguished objects that evening at the theatre, you would 
face; which, moreover, was not painted, but, on the contrary, || have recognized, in the face that bent anxiously over you, 
the altered features of her who brought you to us the day I 
first beheld your gentle countenance —the dark eyes of my 
‘mother! Since that day I have had no dream of love that 
was not clothed in your image, nor ever shall, Jeanie, though 
\I were to live a long life, and never, never see you more. 
My poor father had been amused by my childish predilec- 


as pale as Jeanie’s own. 

Douglas called, as was natural, the next day, to ask how 
his cousin felt. There was a discussion whether he should be 
admitted, for Aberfouy’s savage anger, when he heard vaguely, 
the cause of his child’s illness, threatened a violence to young 
Graeme which would probably end in a lasting quarrel per- 
haps, and Jeanie shuddered as she thought of it. Perhaps/| 
her father might even strike Douglas! He had struck her|;on a boy’s mind by your beauty, nor dreamed that it grew 
when he was angry —not lately —not for years — but then | with my growth and strengthened with my years. After my 
not for years had she seen him so angry as now. At Jast||return from the continent, | came to Bath to realize the vis- 
she bethought her of asking Aberfoy herself whether she|jions I had formed. Isaw you, Jeanie ; you were even more 
should see her cousin. |/perfect in your quiet and contented womanhood than when, 

“Why d’ye ask me?” said her father fiercely ; “does he||pale and mouruful, you looked on me and breathed your lost 
not come in and out like a tame dog, when he pleases, and || brother’s name at Castle Greme. After that happy hour in 
stay as lung as he pleases, as if we were all in Aberfoy, and’ the garden (forgive me for having scemed to forget it) I wrote 
he the master? Why d’ye ask me to-day more than any jto my father for his consent to marry you. My mother her- 

self brought his reply ; and I confess, though I expected dis- 


other?” 
“Oh! father,” murmured Jeanie, as she wound her arms|/inclination to the marriage, I never dreamed of the passion- 
ate violence with which he forbade it, and commanded me 


round his neck, ‘do not be angry; I am ill, and faint, and), 
unhappy, and cannot bear it; I will see him or not, as you))to return instantly to Scotland. Jeanie, my father had idol- 
think best; it is different to-day, now that I know the worst ;|\ized me; he was an old, a very old man. My mother im- 
only do not be harsh with Aim, father, if he comes.” || pressed upon me that I might have his life to answer for, if 

Ill judged was this conscious appeal. Aberfoy’s eyes'|by any act of open disobedience I braved his grief and anger. 
flashed fire, and he ground his teeth as he turned to answer. |I was colder to you ; you felt it; and it seemed as if serpents 

“Ha!” exclaimed he at length, “you feel it; you feel||were gnawing at my heart: still I could not leave the spot 
that your father ought to strike the coward profligate to the|| where you were; my mother’s entreaties and reproaches 
earth, for creeping into his home to steal away yere heart,||vere alike vain ; I could not quit Bath. She resolved not to 
and give ye only tears inreturn! But I’ll bear it now — I'll| cuit it without me, and at length.she tempted me by a prom- 
bear it, lassie,” repeated he, as the terrified girl sank at his'|se of interceding with my father: (you are aware of her 
feet ; — ‘see him, and ha’ done with him —see him, and let! jower over him.) She only stipulated that I should retarn 
it be for the last time.” ||vithout any further declaration to you. I wished her to see 

And so saying, and flinging off his daughter, rather than//you ; and knowing that poor Aunt Nanny was to take you 
assisting her to rise, he left the apartment. t» the theatre, (for your very steps were watched by him you 

“Douglas,” said Jeanie, after the due inquiries had been| telieved unfaithful,) I persuaded her to go: forgive me that 
made about her health and spirits, “ my father says this must |!wening’s pain! The next morning a letter arrived inform- 
be the last time I shall see you, and a | ing her that my father was ill: we travelled night and day; 

‘IT hope your father will find himself mistaken,’’ said her ad his first exclamation on seeing me, was, “Good lad — 
cousin gaily, as he attempted to take her hand. “I mean;!good lad—I knew ye would’nt break yere father’s heart by 
to see you very — very often, if you will let me.” 'Inarrying wi’ Aberfoy’s daughter. Promise me— promise 

“No, Douglas — no,” murmured Aberfoy’s daughter, while || me —for I believe I am going! ‘Jeanie, he was my father, 
she straggled with her tears; I think it is best as it is. 1||my dying father —I promised him that unless he consented 
may have been vain and foolish; but now —now that 1| Iwould never ask you to become mine; but I added, that 
know you do not love me—— ” |inp temptation should ever induce me to marry another, and 

‘Not love you, Jeanie!” i|tle stock of the Graemes would be a leafless and a blighted 

Jeanie’s reproachful glance was her only answer, and|\tre. Whether it was the approach of death, or the pleading 
Douglas colored as he met it, and said, in a low voice, — lof my mother, I know not; but he softened, latterly ; his 

«« We may love more than one, and love them differently.” | fist step was to will Aberfoy to your father, and then he 

No need was there now to struggle with tears. Jeanie’s||spke your name. ‘I’d like to see her, Douglas,’ (these 
woman’s heart burnt within her at the libertine speech and | wire almost his Jast words ;) ‘ But no matter, ye’ll bring her 
libertine smile. She rose, and drew her slight but graceful |hee after I’m gone.’ Jeanie, I would have given half my life 
figure to its full height. ||tohave seen him bless you ; but it cannot be; God’s will be 

“T think not, Douglas Greme, and [ am sorry the words |dme! Write to me and tell me whether your father will 
should ever have been spoken by youtome. Farewell! and||cone to Aberfoy immediately, and if I can make ‘any ar- 
when you meet another as young and as /onely as I am, re-|jraigements for him there; or whether I shall come to Bath, 
member our parting now.” " ani bring you both up to the castle. Bid him think kindly 
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of me, and kindly too of my mother, for indeed she has a 
strong regard for him, and for yourself, and her congh alarms 
}me. Sometimes a dread comes over me that I am too happy, 
and that we shall not make one family long; but I will not 
sadden you, sweet Jeanie. Love me —love her —and say 
to your father that the saddest looks she ever gave were those 
she cast from the hill to the deserted house at Aberfoy ; and 
ihe saddest tones her sweet voice ever breathed, were those 
ia which she spoke his name. 
“Yours, for ever, traly and lovingly, 
“Dove.as Grane.” 

Jeanie read the letter aloud to her father, and many were 
ihe ejaculations of thankfulness which burst from his lips ; 
and many a kiss did he bestow on the fair forehead of his 
jpatient child: bat as she read to the close, he ceased to 
speak ; and when Jeanie pronounced the last words, and 
looked up in his face, she saw that a deep-red flush had 
come over it, and he turned from her to the window with a 











long and heavy sigh. 


ANSWER YOUR LETTERS. 
| Tuere is much good sense in the following extract from 


I came with the intention of||the Philadelphia Gazette, relating to a subject which comes 


directly home to the business and bosoms of men. Read, 
remember, and practise the advice herein contained : 

‘“‘ Time that has once passed the corner, can never be over- 
jtaken, and any thing that can as well be performed to-day 
as ata future time, is deprived of one of the chances of its 
accomplishment that never can be restored. An observance 
jof the maxim here inculcated is very important in the an- 
swering of letters. The prompt man of business, who makes 
i a rule to reply to a letter immediately on its receipt, or as 
lsoon after as the nature of its contents will admit, never 
offends others, and is never borne down with the weight of 
j|his correspondence. The procrastinator, on the other hand, 
is constantly giving umbrage by neglecting other people’s 
business, or by slighting the requirements of friendship, and 
is besides often obliged to resort to whole paragraphs of lame 
apology, and sometimes to falsehood, to conceal what his 
correspondent very soon learns how to place to the proper 
account. And besides all this, his unanswered letters are 
constanily haunting him, and operates like a dead weight 


upon his comfort.” 





Ir is stated that there are upwards of 6,000 acres of ground 
cultivated as gardens, within twelve miles of the metropolis, 
giving employment to 30,000 persons in, winter, and three 
times that number in summer. The total value of the cattle 
annually sold in Smithfield is calculated at 8,500,0002. ; it 
is supposed that a million a year is expended in fruits and 
vegetables. The consumption of wheat amounts to a mil- 
lion of quarters annually ; of which four-fifths are supposed 
to be made into bread, being 64 millions of quartern loaves 
every year in the metropolis alone. The annual consump- 
tion of butter in London amounts to about 11,000, and that 
of cheese to 13,000 tons: The money paid annually for 
milk is supposed to amount to 1,250,0007. The quantity of 
poultry annually consumed in London is supposed to cost 
betweeff 70,000/. and 80,000/.. That of game depends on the 
fruitfulness of the season. There is nothing, however, more 
surprising than the sale of rabbits. One salesman in Leaden- 
hall market, during a considerable portion of the year, is said 
to sell 14,000 rabbits weekly ; he disposes of them, by em- 
ploying betwen 150 and 300 men and women, who hawk 
them through the streets. 


CONSUMPTION OF FOOD IN LONDON. 


Rivas to tue Dacuerrotyre.—The Baltimore Patriot 
contains the following account of an American rival to the 
French process, by which miniatures are taken: 

The process is a modification of the Daguerrotype. The 
likenesses are not taken by a glass camera and by refracted 
light, but by a new invention, purely of American origin, 
viz: A metallic reflector reflects the light of the sun, recéived 
from the face of a person sitting for a likeness, back ; and a 
silver plate placed in the focus of the reflector, receives the 
impression, when a chemical action takes place, and a per- 
fect image is the consequence. The time for this operation 
varies, we learn, from one and a half to three minutes, when 
a screen is used, according to the influence for the time being 
of the chemical rays of the sun, &c. 





Upwards of 300 conflagrations took place in London during 
the last six months. 
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HISTORICAL ELOGE 
OF H. B. BAUSSURE, 
Read before the French Institute, 3d Jun., 1810, 


BY BARON CUVIER. 





Translated for the Boston Weekly Magazine. 





[concLupeD.] 

In the mean time Saussure has been pursuing his travels 
in the mountains during twenty years. He had traversed 
the Alps fourteen times, by eight different passages; he 
had made sixteen other excursions into the centre of this 
chain; he had traversed the Jura, the Vosges, and the 
mountains of Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Sicily. and the 
adjacent isles; and had visited the extinct volcanoes of 
France. Still he had never succeeded in reaching the sum. 
mit of that Mount Blane which he saw every day from his 
Ten times he had made the attempt, by all the 
he had gone around it; he had 


window. 
valleys that lead towards it ; 
examined it from the summit of the neighboring mountains. | 
and had always found it inaccessible. On the 18th of August, | 
1786, he learned that two persons from Chamouny, 


lowing the most direct route —that which various prejudices'|| 


| 
| 


by fol-| 


central chain, towards which, also, their escapements facc, 
as if the strata of the lateral chain had been broken off the 
strata of the central chain. He has established the fact that 
the older the formations that compose a mountain, the greater 
ire the disturbances they have experienced, and the farther 
they deviate from the horizontal position. He has shown 
that between mountains of different orders, there are always 
masses of fragments, and rolled pebbles, and all the indica- 
tigns of violent convulsions. Finally, he has revealed the 
admirable order which maintains and renews on the glaces 
of high mountains, the reservoirs necessary to the produc- 
tion of large rivers. 





Had he given a little more attention to petrifactions and || 


their relative situations, it might be said that we are indebted 
to him for nearly all the present fundamental principles of 
geology. But constantly occupied, as he was with great prim- 
itive chains, and the tremendous catastrophes which have 
iWov verturned their enormous masses, it seems as if he felt some. 
if thing like contempt for the humbler hills whose repose had 
‘never been disturbed, and which still contain the relics of 
‘the latest epochs in the history of our globe. 

With materials so numerous and important, 





it- needed 


. ° . . } . . . 
had induced him to avoid — had succeeded, the evening be-|) much courage to resist the temptation of constructing a 


fore, in reaching that suminit on which no mortal had ever il theory. 


stood before. 

We may readily judge of his extreme anxiety to follow 
their steps. The next day found him at Chamouny, and 
though prevented by the rains and snows from making the 
ascent that year, yet on the 2ist of July, 


obtained this principal object of his wishes. Accompanied 


| 


| 


1787, he finally'| 
iquiries that still remained to be made by his successors. || 
And if they have not been deterred by sucha noble example, || 


by one domestic, and eighteen guides, whom he encouraged 


by promises and example, after spending nearly three days 
in the ascent, and sleeping two nights on the snow; sceing| 
horrible abysses at their feet, and witnessing two enormous 
avalanches rolling down by their sides, he arrived at the 


i 


summit towards the middle of the third day. The first thing! 


he did was to look towards Chamouny where bis family had 
been observing his progress with a telescope, and where he 
had the pleasure of seeing a color displayed —the signal for’ 
letting. him know that they perceived his arrival, and that 


their anxiety on his account was at least suspended. He’! 


then, with great calmness, devoted several hours to the ex-! 


periments he had proposed, in spite of the inconveniences he 
suffered. At that height of fourteen thousand feet, 
rarity of the air accelerated his pulse like a high fever, the, 
least exertion exhausied his strength, and in those icy regions 
he suffered as much from thirst, as if he had been on the sands 
of Africa. The light, too, being strongly reflected by the 
snow, dazzled his eyes and burned his face, and in short, he 


experienced at the same moment the inconveniences of the | 


poles and of the tropics. In an excursion of buta few leagues 


Saussure had this courage, and we mention it as 
ithe principal trait in his character that deserves our eulogy. 
His mind was so elevated as to embrace in the outset the 
whole field, and perceive how barren it still was, notwith- 
istanding the facts with which he has enriched it; and he 
terminated the account of his labors by indicating the in- 


i : ‘ a 
from the old practice of constructing the must fanciful theo- 


a kind of merit which appears to be so rare. 

Saussure still seemed to be not too far advanced in life 
to be able himself to collect a portion of the observations 
that he desired; but a disease, which probably originated in 
the fatigues of his excursion, began to develope itself shortly 
after his fiftieth year, and was increased by anxiety on 
account of some derangement of his pecuniary affairs occa. 
sioned by the French revolution. After three paralytic 


suffering, he died the 22d of January, 1779, aged oniy 59 


the, | years. 
Honored and loved like Bonnet by his fellow citizens and||g 


strangers, Saussure had the happiness, which his uncle had 
not, of seeing a son distinguishing himself by his scientific 





labors, and acquiring by his brilliant discoveries a reputa-|| 


‘tion equal to his father’s, and of possessing a daughter whose 


‘rare virtues and superior understanding have made her the 
|ornament of her sex. 





in extent, he endured as many kinds of suffering, as if he | =a Se es 


had been circunmnavigating the globe. 
His last excursion, 


Mount Rose, in the pennine Alps, in the year 1789. 
of those peaks of granite which have broken through the 
overlying rocks, and constitute the summits of the high Alps, 
he saw an immense plain where schistus and limestone rest, 
in horizontal straia, on the granite, which, in some places, 
they had left entirely exposed to view, and the strata of 
which were also horizontal. 
proofs of that theory of the formation. of granite in a liquid 


state, and of the succession of other primitive formations, | 


which previous observations had long since suggested to 
him. Thus, every step he took in these mountains disclosed 


to him some new truth, and established order, or supplied | 
some deficient member in the series of those which he | curiosity, 
It would be interesting to follow all the! 


already possessed. 
changes which his theory experienced, but this the time will 
not permit. 


which also furnished him with the } 


most information relative to the theory of the earth, was to) 
Instead | 


Here were found incontestible 


We must be content with a mere outline of the | 


For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
| TRIFLES FROM MY ESCRITOIRE.—NO. I. 


No one has passed beyond the dark regions of the grave 
‘and returned. Nothing cafi man say from experience, t¢ 
unfold the dread secrets of the land unknown and beyonc|| 
ithe sceptre of Death. True, some have lain in apparen 
lifelessness —have been wept over ; 
‘ous and the mournful have gazed upon their pallid features 
the prayers have been said, the dirge-notes sung, and the 
| have been consigned to the avaricious earth, in all the stil 
solemnity of wo;—and they have returned. But thet 
|brought no knowledge of that which man wishes most v 
' know — the eternal home beyond the grave. 

Whence arises that wish? Sometimes, from a profam 
and an unrighteous thirst fur knowledge, bu 
oftener from a yearning desire of the affection to know wha 
lis the state of the removed object. How often it is that we 
see one of a once numerous family, isolated in the thronge! 


principal results, which, on a final examination of his travels, | world, still lingering behind, caught among the thorw 
he appears to have obtained, in relation to the theory of the | thickets of earth, while parents, brothers, sisters, are fir 


earth. 


| away in their eternal habitation. 


Often a shade of sadnets 


ries, the fact furnishes an additional reason for insisting on|| 


attacks, which greatly enfeebled him, and four years of|| 


the throng of the eur#}|/ 


in their haltowed pleasures. Though Death has broken the 
chain of visible companionship, yet is he bound to them 
lin the soul. Do not they, too, watch the remaining branch 
lof their family tree, abiding the. time of an eternal re. 
‘union —do not they now have le communication with 


‘him, and 
— “ Visit him in dreams 
And glide above his inemory, 
Like shadows over streams??? 





|Such thoughts may be mere fancy, but it is out of such 
operations of the faculty that the holiest and most sublime 
characteristics of our nature are evolved. By them, our 
feelings are refined of the dross, and polished from the corro. 
sion of daily intercourse with the selfish and stern. 

Many pictures of the future world have been painted by 
the desiring heart of mankind ; and each nation has had its 
peculiar vision of futurity, down to the individual who de. 
scribes his still unentered existence, according to his idea of 
‘the most desirable life. The writer once knew a deaf mute, 
lher mind unexpanded by knowledge, who thought she was 
|to passé eternity in gathering sweet berries and pleasant 
ldowers. ‘The Elysian fields mirror the taste of the Grecian 
|poets ; and the Romans, from an idolatrous devotion to the 
| philosophy of Greece, preferred the same refuge from this 
|world’s woes. The Indian had his spiritual hunting grounds 
jand “ equal sky where his faithful dog should bear him com. 
pany.” The Hindoo has his “islands of the blest ;” the 
Mohammedan his paradise of. beautiful Houris; but the 
|Christian, taught better things, with elevated hiege and re- 
fined mind, anticipates the only heaven worthy the endless 
abode of the soul, where the omniscient and hely God, in 
awful majesty, dwells and reigns. Thus, all bave agreed 
jin this one thing, that there is a land where the soul will 
“take up her everlasting rest,” beyond the sunlight and 
shadow of this sphere. 

But men, having a “ licentious craving in the mind,” have 
not been content with merely wishing to acquire forbidden 
knowledge, albeit, fearful and overwhelming to angelic in- 
|telligences ; —they have striven to behold the Unseen. Were 
\it possible, the part of Eve in the garden would be acted over 
jand over. The uneasy soul continually drives to endeavors 
to solve the intricate problem of futurity; for this, dark 
isciences have been studied — the stars questioned — unholy 
thoughts engendered,—and the madness of inquiry has en- 
rossed the lives of too many seekers of unattainable knowl- 














jedge. 

| Sometimes glimpses of celestial light, “‘ vouchsafed in pity, 
jor in wrath assigned,” would reach the beclouded vision; 
= men were only led the farther astray into the thicknesses 
of psychological or metaphysical dispute. Yet pure reason, 
lancontiened by the jargon of the schools, can discover some- 
ithing true, concerning the yieldless bourn. We may know 
from revelation — we may know from the whisperings and 
|longings in our own breasts, that this is not our last home — 
that the soul, with its limitless faculties and far-reaching 
/hopes, is not condemed to a few hours’ struggle in the clay, 
\then to cease forever. Would all her attributes and quali- 
ities be given for a scene which cannot bring a tithe of them 
iin exercise? Would human judgment heap up a mountain 
for an object requiring but a mole-heap? Then shall we 
‘ascribe such weakness to the Omniscient? From our knowl- 
ledge and consciousness here, then, we may learn some- 
ithing —enough of the future. We know that moral laws 
jexist, by which the soul must be tried —that virtue will 
meet its reward, and crime its punishment. Hence we may 
infer, that the farther world must have “ample verge and 
room enough,” for the operations and sensibilities of the 
lantrammeled soul. 

It is not fitting that the soul should have full view of the 
boundless hereafier, lest being ‘‘ weary with disasters, tugged 
with fortune,” she madly rush unbid where trial, patience 
and faith are the requisite passports — lest, in eager anticipa- 
tion of her glorious destiny, she be neglectful of the petty 
duties of earth— lest her bright hopes of eternity be too 





| 


He subverted the prevalent idea of a central fire, or a! | Passes over his eye, as he beholds some family circle, bourd|| much like dull clouds, veiling the splendor of this sun and 


source of heat in the interior of the earth, and his experi.’ 
ments show that the greater the depth from which we can 
obtain water in lakes or seas, the colder it is. 


that granite is the primitive rock which serves as a basis to} receive from strangers. 


all the others ; 
of strata ; 


| ; ; . ; & 
He has shown || relations can do with grace, and which we feel loath to}j fairest star.” 
Does he not then anxiously csi|/much to perform. Let us, then, love, suffer, and labor, con- 


that it was deposited from water in the form) his vision forward, striving to peer through the enwovn||ient with attainable knowledge ; and in the full assurance of 
and that if in some places these strata are no} branches which obstruct his view, that he may see the (e-jj faith that the great curtain of eternity will be raised to every 


| together by the endearing ties of relationship, receiving atd||the present beauty of the earth ; and in her surety of immor- 
‘| reciprocating the thousand acts of kindness, which none lt /|tality, presumptuously rise to “demand from heaven the 


Much have we hereto love — much to suffer — 


longer horizontal, it is because their position has been || parted, and learn the nature of their employments? Je}/vision, let us prepare ourselves for the grand view of the 


changed by a subsequent revolution. 
the strata of lateral chains are always inclined towards the!lsignal, to pass quickly away and rejoin them, to commthe 


He has shown that)feels that the ties of life are loosened; he but awaits te}/engrossing happiness which is to be unfolded and enjoyed. 


Washington College. J. L. Ss. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN OLD SAVOYARD. 


TESS SR Se FROM THE FKENCH. 


THE MEETING. 


OrigmMal. 


* Holy hath been verse, gentle friend, 
Full of bigh tno vecatnies of heavenward hope, 
Deepened by tenderest memories of the dead ; 
‘Therefore, beyond the grave, [ surely deem 
That we shall meet agai? 











cd 


% 





I terT my native tagPntain land more than eighty years 
jago, with a pair of brushes, a pipe, and a marmot. As I 
ranged at liberty through the fields, 1 imagined myself master 
jof the world. I managed to employ myself so well, however, 
lon my route, that, with my little earnings, I was able to buy 
ja monkey at Chambery, a magpie at Grenoble, and a bear at 
Lyons. I was fearty, active, daring, and light-hearted, thus 


| 





I xNvow that we shall meet again, dear friend, 
That all these mournful memories which bend 





| 


life, the theatre of my spring-time glory. I gave a brilliant 
exhibition there, and made my second appearance. Preville 
and Dugazon never displayed a more exuberant and heartfelt 
gaiety. Isang, danced, leaped, and the old women in their 
high crowned caps, looking down on me from their garret- 
windows, knew not which to admire the most, my graceful- 
ness or that of my bear. Passing before the gates of St. 
Genevieve, I kissed the steps on which I had passed so many 
quiet nights. “Happy chimney sweep, you slept peacefully 
on those cold stones —lIndian millionaire, to-morrow you 
may find your couch of down a sleepless resting plage!” 








With such o’erwhelming might the flower of life 
Unto the earth, will cease at last their strife ; 
‘That sweeter, purer, than it yet hath been, 

Our spirits’ high communings will be then. 


jpartaking of the nature of the rock, the chamois, and the 
| bird, among which my infancy was passed. The most flat- 
itering prospects opened before me. My magpie chattered, 
jmy monkey played antics before the mirror, and shaved 
himself, and I succeeded in training my voice to such touch- 
jing inflections, that, on arriving at Paris with my dumb 
jcompanions, I soon gained the hearts of all the Estrapade. 
At the Gros Caillou I produced the same sensation ; no heart 
was so hard as to resist the attraction of so young and preco- 
cious a child. 





1 kuow that we shall meet again, — once more ; 
And calmly, mid all changes, I have wore | 
Within my bosom’s inmost depths that thought ; | 
For unto me, it hath been ever fraught | 
With peace, and it hath cherished there a trust, 
A spirit faith, which triamphs o’er the dust. } 


| 








We shall meet yet again — Oh, I have borne, : PS ig 
Cheered by that only thought, the sorrow worn As my purse grew heavier, my ambition rose. I knew 
B’en like a mantiing shroud upon the earth, that a poor man in London, since become Lord Mayor, had 


gained an immense fortune in India by means of a cat; so 
j said to myself, that poor man had but one animal, I have 
ifour ; since with a single cat one may become Lord Mayor, 
with a menagerie I shall bea Prince. Absorbed by this idea 
I arrived in London, and took up my quarters at Charing- 


Where unto others joyous dreams have birth, 
And when the hidden storm grew strong and wild, 
I have but looked on this onc flower and smiled. 


Yet, solemnly and sweet, like music heard 
By twilight, where the cypress leaves are stj Tey, 


That low voice comes to me, breathing of g 06 - me: 
Of love, and of eternity, uatil my breath ° cross ; and I can flatter myself, that not a single citizen of 
Fever’d with sorroviag thought, grows calm and still, | Piceadilly can say, ‘**He has not been in my house,”’ for J 


Aad every wish is bowed unto its will. have swept all its chimneys from top to bottom. And there 
is not a young woman in the Haymarket who has not stopped 
to admire my dancing, and say ‘“ What a fine fellow!”? —to 
;which my magpie would smartly reply —“ A penny, if you 
jplease.” By dint of sweeping these chimneys, and the 
patronage of these young ladies, I obtained a free passage 
on board of a vessel sailing for India, and beihg weary of 
{having no chimneys to sweep on my voyage, I rendered 
| myself useful with my brushes on board, and amusing by 
my agility in climbing to the mast-head. 


I know that we shall meet again — but oh, 

It will not be as we have mét,; the low 

£ weet rustle of the summer leaves will greet 
Us ne‘er again, and@never more our feet 

May wander through the bright and fairy grove 
Where we have loved in other days to rove. 


Within the woodland depths, where we have sought 
‘The first young violets which Spring had brought, — 
Dresmpt fairy dreams, amid the tragrant bowers, 
Dreams which have faded with the summer flowers— 





The next morning at daybreak, I repaired to the street 
in which the old “mother” of the Savoyards lived. She 
was no more. Three or four successive “mothers” had 
occupied it since she had gone; but I recognized with pleas- 
ure the great hall where we came every three months to get 
a clean shirt, and the neat little closets where the “mother ”’ 
with a superannuated hand washed our sprigg garments. I 
found numerous successors there, among whom I distributed 
the contents of my purse. While-thus employed, I felt a 
gentle warmth creeping through my veins, which seemed to 
fill me with new life. It is sweet to be a man of wealth, 
said I, this pleasure exceeds my former ones ; it has a divine 
origin. 

I spent a week thus in Paris, passing and repassing before 
my splendid mansion, like a criminal before a jail, who 
dreads lest he should be entrapped into it. But at length, 
having assumed a suitable garb, I entered my gilded prison, 
asked for my jailor, my keys, and all those miserable appur- 
tenances which a foolish and perverse luxury maintains to 
increase the infection of society. ‘ Will my lord see his con- 
cert room, or gallery? Would his grace enter his library ? 
|| Was his excellency desirous of examining his equipages ?” 
| And instantly a chariot was rolled out from the carriage 
house, the panuels of which were decorated with exquisite 
paintings. Cupid was represented on a cloud shooting his 
\arrows, while his mother reposing on a bed of flowers ap- 
plauded his malicious sports. I sent for the artist; I had 
the band over love’s eyes widened and converted into a hand- 


Where we have showered, to us a fruitful stere, 
Our young hearts’ lavish wealth, we meet no more, 


Again we shall not finger side hy side 
By the low casement, at the eve n-tide ; 


jand machines of various kinds. The India Company soon|| ney, and the vapor of a pure sky into smoke ; then I caused 





Among my native mountains, I had employed myself in||kerchief enveloping the head. A few strokes of the brush 
making wooden clocks —in India I made spinning-wheels,|| changed his bow into an iron scraper, the cloud into a chim- 





We gaze no more upon the setting sun, 

Or deepening twilight when the day is done, 
And by the quiet hearth, where knelt by thee 
ur prayer went up; —that meeting may not be. 


\took me into their service as a mechanic ; from that office I/|to be inscribed below. “ This is his Lordship.” While M. 


| 


rose to be book-keeper, then principal agent, then treasurer,||d’Hosier was trying to search out a genealogy for me, and 
then administrator to the Honorable East India Company,||to discover ancestors from whom I might be nobly descended, 
and in a few years found myself a millionaire ; but I still||««M. le President,” I said, “spare yourself the trouble of 


Friend, dearest friend, thon for whose only sake, 

My life doth gush in sorrow forth, awake 

But to those hidden memories of the past, 

Which make each day more sorrowing than the last! 
Friend severed far, yet loved with worship vain, 
Wouldst thou know when that mecting coines again ? 


my chimney-sweeping life. 

I lwed in India thirty years, but there were three things 
in thit country to which I never could reconcile myself, 
and hese were: —a flat surface, an unchanging sky, and 
effemnate manners. As long as ambition swayed me, I] 
suffeed comparatively little, but that being gratified, I felt 
as if! bore the great Indies on my shoulders. I returned to 
Londn with my fortune, and with a yearning for an imme- 
diatereturn to France. 


| 
Cast thou thine eyes unto the shadowy land, 
Where go the loved and lost, a blessed band — 
Where fevered brows in covling fountains lave ; — 
Upon the world beyond the gloomy grave, 

Learn thou to cast thy fixed and earnest eyes ; 
For there, and there alone our meeting lies. 


! 
| 
' 
And when the trembling tear, the quick, deep sigh, 
The aching throb, when mem’ry rusheth by, 

The torture and the agony have past, 

There will be peace for wounded hearts at last ; 


But hope it not, until that hour bestow 
The only balm its ills can ever know. 


to a hrisian confederate, requesting him to prepare all that 
was ecessary for the return of a rich nabob to the French} 
capitt. A hotel was rented for me in the Chaussée d’Antin, 
equipges were purchased, and a large number of servants 
engagd for my establishment. The most splendid recep-| 
tion waited me. 

Whe these preparations were in progress, I arrived from 





Till then, dear friend, take thou my heart’s farewell — 
Ne’er canst thou know bow faithfully and well 

Its trust for thee was kept, and nought will say 

How it hath wept its faded youth away, 

In deep and mournful thought, or how aside 

It threw the idle dream at last, and died. 





being:urious to see the mansion prepared for me, I present- 
ed myelf at the door incognito, as an old Savoyard, with two 
youngassistants of the same nation, whom I had found at 
the fir| barrier. While, by the orders of my steward, these 
little ince swept all the chimneys; my footman proposed to 
me tofack his shoes; my butler that I should go into the 
pantryand take a glass with him; and all this embroidered 
|rabble}aid unto me, with a cuff now and then on my ears, 
- We'|recommend you to the nahob, when he comes, old 
fellow but you'll pay for that small glass.” 
I untrstood from what J saw, that I was about to become 
the slag of a thousand new wants; and shut up, as in a 


Once more, dear friend, farewell ! — Thou art not near, 
Thou look’st not on me now — thou canst not hear, — 
And yet upon that single word, [ send 

My heart’s last hope to thee ; swerve not, nor bend 
‘Thy spirit’s course to earth! Upon that shore, 
Beyond the grave, we meet to part no more, 


Natchitoches, La., 1840. 





FLORENCE. 





A CONTRAST. 
Tuts man is poor, and the station which he fills is very 


humble; but he has a kind and a noble heart; and it be- chrysab, in all this splendor, I should be deprived of the 


pleasu& of my pipe and marmot. Wishing to enjoy the 





comes not the world to look with a scornful eye on such a 
being —for he is one of nature’s princes. P 

This man is poor in the midst of abundance. The smiles 
of nature wither his heart!—for Virtue has written her 
anathema upon his gloomy brow, and conscience still pre- 
sents to his averted eye the branded name of villain! 


short sjce of time remaining to me, I began to stroll about 
the citywith my little compatriots, and came, in the course 
of our \mbles, to the Estrapade. The great Condé, on be- 
holdinggain the field of Rocroi, after an interval of thirty 
years, ws less happy than I revisiting, in the autumn of 


retaited my early simplicity, and sighed for the happiness of|| seeking farther, I descended through the chimney.” 


I had a large view of the Estrapade substituted for the or- 
namental ceiling, in which I was introduced at full length, 
waltzing with a bear in the midst of a group of young sa- 
voyards, busied in blacking the shoes of the ladies of the 
neighborhood, and looking out with the most native alert- 
ness for some new job. : 

I was soon, in spite of myself, drawn into the highest cir- 
cles of Parisian society. My acquaintance was eagerly 
sought, but when they spoke to me of the magnificence of 


Th English banker who had charge of my affairs, wrote||my Indian possessions, I pointed to the ceiling and said, 


‘‘ Behold the nabob.”’ 
This frankness was attributed to cynicism; they were 


|| mistaken — there was a great deal of pride in it; but vanity 


is too stapid to understand the tricks of pride. 

I had read much in India in books of all languages, but 
that which had contributed most to enlighten me, was a daily 
intercourse in business, for thirty years, with men of all na- 


Calaisin Paris, on foot, with a knapsack on my back; and|/tions. We meet every where with the same vices, though 


under skins of different colors ; therefore, when cn entering 
the highest circles of Parisian society, I found men vain, 
selfish, frivolous, knavish, and immodest, I thought it quite 
natural, and was by no means surprised at it. It appeared 
to me the necessary consequence of innumerable artificial 
wants, of a thousand conflicting interests, of a thousand 
forms of self-love, which contend with each other in this im- 
mense city ; but when I saw that they were also stupid and 
ignorant under the full blaze of intellectual light, I was in- 
deed confounded. In that sphere of society which is called 
the best, I found three gross absurdities, without’ counting a 
multitude of lesser ones. The first consists in people, who 
are known to live for themselves alone, sacrificing their con- 
venience, their opinions, their habits, every day, not by any 
means to the happiness of their fellow beings, but to the 
opinions which other men, not less contemptible than them. 
selves, may form of their circumstances or their character ; 
so that to be wealthy, happy and brave, is nothing unless 
every body is convinced that you are so. There would be 
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lcentral chain, towards which, also, their escapements facc, 
as if the strata of the lateral chain had been broken off the 
strata of the central chain. He has established the fact that 
the older the formations that compose a mountain, the greater 
are the disturbances they have experienced, and the farther 
es deviate from the horizontal position. He has shown 
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[concLupepD.] 

In the mean time Saussure has been pursuing his travels 
in the mounjains during twenty years. He had traversed 
the Alps fourteen times, by eight different passages; he 
had made sixteen other excursions into the centre of this 
chain; he had traversed the Jura, the Vosges, and the 
mountains of Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Sicily. and the 


adjacent isles; and had visited the extinct volcanoes 

France. Still he had never succeeded in reaching the sum.!|to him for nearly all the present fundamental principles of 
mit of that Mount Blane which he saw every day from his|| geology. But constantly occupied, as he was with great prim. 
llitive chains, and the tremendous catastrophes which have 


window. Ten times he had made the attempt, by all the} 
valleys that lead towards it; he had gone around it; he had || overturned their enormous masses, it seems as if he felt some. 


examined it from the summit of the neighboring mountains,|/thing like contempt for the humbler hills whose repose had 
and had always found it inaccessible. On the 18th of August, never been disturbed, and which still contain the relics of 


masses of fragments, and rolled pebbles, and all the indica- 
tigns of violent convulsions. 
admirable order which maintains and renews on the glaces 
of high mountains, the reservoirs necessary to the produc- 
tion of large rivers. 





their relative situations, it might be said that we are indebted 


1786, he learned that two persons from Chamouny, by fol-|'the latest epochs in the history of our globe. 
lowing the most direct route — that which various prejudices!| With materials so numerous and important, it needed 
much courage to resist the temptation of constructing a 


had induced him to avoid — had succeeded, the evening be- 
fore, in reaching that summit on which no mortal had weesneiony: Saussure had this courage, and we mention it as 


stood before. lIthe principal trait in his character that deserves our eulogy. 


We may readily judge of his extreme anxiety to follow 
their steps. The next day found him at Chamouny, and 


though prevented by the rains and snows from making the. 
ascent that year, yet on the 21st of July, 1787, he finally!/terminated the account of his labors by indicating the in- 
obtained this principal object of his wishes. Accompanied |quiries that still remained to be made by his successors. 
by one domestic, and eighteen guides, whom he encouraged | And if they have not been deterred by sucha noble example, 
by promises and example, afier spending nearly three days | from the old practice of constructing the most fanciful theo. 
in the ascent, and sleeping two nights on the snow; seeing ries, the fact furnishes an additional reason for insisting on 
horrible abysses at their feet, and witnessing two enormous'|a kind of merit which appears to be so rare. 
avalanches rolling down by their sides, he arrived at the'| Saussure still seemed to be not too far advanced in life 
summit towards the middle of the third day. The first thing||to be able himself to collect a portion of the observations 
he did was to look towards Chamouny where bis family had '| that he desired ; but a disease, which probably originated in 
the fatigues of his excursion, began to develope itself shortly 


been observing his progress with a telescope, and where he, 

had the pleasure of seeing a color displayed —the signal for |after his fiftieth year, and was increased by anxiety on 

letting. him know that they perceived bis arrival, and that!) account of some derangement of his pecuniary affairs occa- 
sioned by the French revolution. After three paralytic 


their anxiety on his account was at least suspended. He’ 
then, with great calmness, devoted several hours to the ex-|| attacks, which greatly enfeebled him, and four years of 


periments he had proposed, in spite of the inconveniences he) 
suffered. At that height of fourteen thousand feet, the 
rarity of the air accelerated his pulse like a high fever, the. 
least exertion exhausted his strength, and in those icy regions) 
he suffered as much from thirst, as if he had been on the sands 
of Africa. The light, too, being strongly reflected by the | 
snow, dazzled his eyes and burned his face, and in short, he | 
experienced at the same moment the inconveniences of the 
poles and of the tropics. In an excursion of but a few leagues | 
in extent, he endured as many kinds of suffering, as if he| 
had been circunrmavigating the globe. 

His last excursion, which also furnished him with the 
most information relative to the theory of the earth, was to | 
Mount Rose, in the pennine Alps, in the year 1789. Instead | 
of those peaks of granite which have broken through the, and returned. 


overlying rocks, and constitute the summits of the high Alps. 
ithe sceptre of Death. True, some have lain in apparen 


he saw an immense plain where schistus and limestone rest, || 
in horizontal strata, on the granite, which, in some places, | lifelessness —have been wept over; the throng of the curt 


‘ous and the mournful have gazed upon their pallid features 


they had left entirely exposed to view, and the sirata of | 
which were also horizontal. Here were found incontestible | the prayers have been said, the dirge-notes sung, and the: 
have been consigned to the avaricious earth, in all the stil 


proofs of that theory of the formation of granite in a liquid, 
‘solemnity of wo;—and they have returned. 


state, and of the succession of other primitive formations, 
which previous observations had long since suggested to | brought no knowledge of that which man wishes most v 
| know — the eternal home beyond the grave. 


him. Thus, every step he took in these mountains disclosed 
to him some new truth, and established order, or supplied | Whence arises that wish? Sometimes, from a profam 


some deficient member in the series of those which he |curiosity, and an unrighteous thirst fur knowledge, bu 


already possessed. It would be interesting to follow all the) oftener from a yearning desire of the affection to know wha 
changes which his theory experienced, but this the time will | is the state of the removed object. How often it is that we 
not permit. We must be content with a mere outline of the | see one of a once numerous family, isolated in the throngel 
principal results, which, on a final examination of his travels, | world, still lingering behind, caught among the thorry 
he appears to have vbtained, in relation to the theory of the | thickets of earth, while parents, brothers, sisters, are fir 
earth. || away in their eternal habitation. Often a shade of sadne's 
He subverted the prevalent idea of a central fire, or a|| passes over his eye, as he beholds some family circle, boux! 
source of heat in the interior of the earth, and his experi-|| together by the endearing ties of relationship, receiving ard 
ments show that the greater the depth from which we can | reciprocating the thousand acts of kindness, which none tt 
obtain water in Jakes or seas, the colder itis. He has shown || relations can do with grace, and which we feel loath to 
that granite is the primitive rock which serves as a basis to! receive from strangers. Does he not then anxiously csi 
all the others ; that it was deposited from water in the form! his vision forward, striving to peer through the enwovn 
of strata; and that if in some places these strata are no | branches which obstruct his view, that he may see the te- 
longer horizontal, it is because their position has been|/parted, and learn the nature of their employments? Ie 


whole field, and perceive how barren it still was, notwith- 





years. 

Honored and loved like Bonnet by his fellow citizens and 
strangers, Saussure had the happiness, which his uncle had 
not, of seeing a son distinguishing himself by his scientific 
labors, and acquiring by his brilliant discoveries a reputa- 
tion equal to his father’s, and of possessing a daughter whose 
rare virtues and superior understanding have made her the 





ornament of her sex. 





‘or the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


TRIFLES FROM MY ESCRITOIRE.—NO. I. 


No one has passed beyond the dark regions of the grave 
Nothing cafi man say from experience, té 


|unfold the dread secrets of the land unknown and beyonc/| 
‘in exercise ? 








lin the soul. 


lof their family tree, abiding t 


junion—do not they now have 


that between mountains of different orders, there are always || 


Finally, he bas revealed the|| 


Had he given a little more attention to petrifactions and | 








His mind was so elevated as to embrace in the outset the] 


standing the facts with which he has enriched it; and he|| 


|suffering, he died the 22d of January, 1779, aged only 59}) 





| 


ithing —enough of the future. 
Bat the!|jexist, by which the soul must be tried —that virtue will 
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in their haltowed pleasures. Though Death has broken the 
chain of visible companionship, yet is he bound to them 
Do not they, too, watch the remaining branch 
time of an eternal re. 
| tle communication with 
jhim, and 

— * Visit him in dreams 
And glide above his memory, 

Like shadows over streams??? 


Such thoughts may be mere fancy, but it is out of such 
operations of the faculty that the holiest and most sublime 
icharacteristics of our nature are evolved. By them, our 
feelings are refined of the dross, and polished from the corro. 
sion of daily intercourse with the selfish and stern. 

Many pictures of the future world have been painted by 
the desiring heart of mankind ; and each nation has had its 
peculiar vision of futurity, down to the individual who de. 
scribes his still unentered existence, according to his idea of 
the most desirable life. The writer once knew a deaf mute, 
her mind unexpanded by knowledge, who thought she was 
Ito pass eternity in gathering sweet berries and pleasant 
|flowers. ‘The Elysian fields mirror the taste of the Grecian 
poets ; and the Romans, from an idolatrous devotion to the 
philosophy of Greece, preferred the same refuge from this 
world’s woes. The Indian had his spiritual hunting grounds 
jand “ equal sky where his faithful dog should bear him com. 
pany.” The Hindoo has his “islands of the blest ;’’ the 
Mohammedan his paradise of beautiful Houris; but the 
\Christian, taught better things, with elevated hope and re- 
fined mind, anticipates the only heaven worthy the endless 
labode of the soul, where the omniscient and holy God, in 
awful majesty, dwells and reigns. Thus, all have agreed 
in this one thing, that there is a land where the soul will 
“take up her everlasting rest,’ beyond the sunlight and 
shadow of this sphere. 

But men. having a “ licentious craving in the mind,” have 
not been content with merely wishing to acquire forbidden 
knowledge, albeit, fearful and overwhelming to angelic in- 
itelligences ; — they have striven to behold the Unseen. Were 
it possible, the part of Eve in the garden would be acied over 
jand over. The uneasy soul continually drives to endeavors 
to solve the intricate problem of futurity; for this, dark 
isciences have been studied — the stars questioned — unholy 
thoughts engendered,—and the madness of inquiry has en- 
| grossed the lives of too many seekers of unattainable knowl- 


ledge. 

| Sometimes glimpses of celestial light, “‘ vouchsafed in pity, 
jor in wrath assigned,” would reach the beclouded vision ; 
‘but men were only led the farther astray into the thicknesses 
of psychological or metaphysical dispute. Yet pure reason, 
unconfused by the jargon of the schools, can discover some- 
thing true, concerning the yieldless bourn. We may know 
jfrom revelation — we may know from the whisperings and 
|longings in our own breasts, that this is not our last hone — 
jthat the soul, with its limitless faculties and far-reaching 
hopes, is not condemed to a few hours’ struggle in the clay, 
then to cease for ever. Would all her attributes and quali- 
ties be given for a scene which cannot bring a tithe of them 
Would human judgment heap up a mountain 
for an object requiring but a mole-heap? Then shall we 
ascribe such weakness to the Omniscient? From our knowl- 
edge and consciousness here, then, we may learn some- 
We know that moral laws 





meet its reward, and crime its punishment. Hence we may 
infer, that the farther world must have “ample verge and 
room enough,” for the operations and sensibilities of the 
antrammeled soul. 

It is not fitting that the soul should have full view of the 
boundless hereafier, lest being ‘‘ weary with disasters, tugged 
with fortune,” she madly rush unbid where trial, patience 
and faith are the requisite passports — lest, in eager anticipa- 
tion of her glorious destiny, she be neglectful of the petty 
duties of earth— lest her bright hopes of eternity be too 
wuch like dull clouds, veiling the splendor of this sun and 
the’ present beauty of the earth ; and in her surety of immor- 
tality, presumptuously rise to “demand from heaven the 
fairest star.” Much have we hereto love — much to suffer — 
much to perform. Let us, then, love, suffer, and labor, con- 
tent with attainable knowledge ; and in the full assurance of 
faith that the great curtain of eternity will be raised to every 
vision, let us prepare ourselves for the grand view of the 


changed by a subsequent revolution. He has shown that)feels that the ties of life are loosened; he but awaits he|/engrossing happiness which is to be unfolded and enjoyed. 


the strata of lateral chains are always inclined towards theilsignal, to pass quickly away and rejoin them, to commuhe 
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THE MEETING. 
& OrigMal. 
& 





« Holy hath been verse, gentle friend, 
Fuil of bigh thougftts, breathing of heavenward hope, 
Deepened by tenderest memories of the dead ; 
‘Therefore, beyond the grave, [ surely deem 
That we shall meet again’ 


I xNow that we shall meet again, dear friend, 
That all these mournful memories which bend 
With such o’erwhelming might the flower of life 
Unto the earth, will cease at last their strife ; 
That sweeter, purer, than it yet hath been, 

Our spirits’ high communings will be then. 


i know that we shall meet again, — once more ; 
And calmly, mid all changes, I have wore 
Within my bosom’s inmost depths that thought ; 
For unto me, it hath been ever fraught 

With peace, and it hath cherished there a trust, 
A spirit faith, which triumphs o’er the dust. 


We shall meet yet again — Oh, I have borne, 


Cheered by that only thought, the sorrow worn 
B’en like a mantling shroud upon the earth, 
Where unto others joyous dreams have birth, 

And when the hidden storm grew strong and wild, 
I have but looked on this one flower and smiled. 


Yet, solemnly and sweet, like music heard 
By twilight, where the cypress leaves are stj rey, 


That low voice comes to me, breathing of g o* e 
Of love, and of eternity, until my breath e 
Fever’d with sorrowiag thought, grows calm and still, 


And every wish is bowed unto its will. 


I know that we shall meet again — but oh, 

It will not be as we have m@t,; the low 

£weet rustle of the summer teaves will greet 
Us ne’er again, and never more our feet 

May wander through the bright and fairy grove 
Where we have leved in other days to rove. 


Within the woodland depths, where we have sought 
‘She first young violets which Spring had brought, — 
Dreampt fairy dreams, aiid the fragrant bowers, 
Dreams which have faded with the summer flowers— 
Where we have showered, to us a fruitful stere, 

Our young ficarts’ lavish wealth, we meet no more. 


Again we shall not finger side by side 

By the low casement, at the evi n-tide ; 

We gaze no more upon Ue setting sun, 

Or deepening twilight when the day is done, 
And by the quiet hearth, where kinelt by thee 
ur prayer went up; —that meeting may not be. 


Friend, dearest friend, thou for whose only sake, 

My life doth gush in sorrow forth, awake 

But to those hidden memories of the past, 

Which make each day more sorrowing than the last! 
Friend severed far, yet loved with worship vain, 
Wouldst thou know when that meeting coines again ? 


Cast thou thine eyes unto the shadowy land, 
Where go the loved and lost, a blessed bund — 
Where fevered brows in cooling fountains lave ; — 
Upon the world beyond the gloomy grave, 

Learn thou to cast thy fixed and earnest eyes ; 
For there, and there alone our meeting lies. 


And when the trembling tear, the quick, deep sigh, 
The aching throb, when mem’ry rusheth by, 

The torture and the agony have past, 

There will be peace for wounded hearts at last ; 
But hope it not, until that hour bestow 

The only balm its ills can ever know. 


Till then, dear friend, take thou my heart’s farewell — 
Ne’er canst thou know how faithfully and well 

Its trust for thee was kept, and nought will say 

How it hath wept its faded youth away, 

In deep and mournful thought; or how aside 

It threw the idle dream at last, and died. 


Once mote, dear friend, farewell !— ‘Thou art not near, 


Thou look’st not ou me now — thou canst not hear, — 
And yet upon that single word, [ send 

My heart’s last hope to thee ; swerve not, nor bend 
Thy spirit’s course to earth! Upon that shore, 
Beyond the grave, we meet to part no more, 


Natchitoches, La., 1840. FLORENCE. 





A CONTRAST. 


Pa 
| life, the theatre of my spring-time glory. I gave a brilliant 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN OLD SAVOYARD, 





exhibition there, and made my second appearance. Preville 
and Dugazon never displayed a more exuberant and heartfelt 





TRA wOGF SP FROM THE FKENCH. 





| 

| I terr my native TagP otain land more than eighty years|/gaiety. I sang, danced, leaped, and the old women in their 
‘ie with a pair of brushes, a pipe, and a marmot. As I|/high crowned caps, looking down on me from their garret- 
ranged at liberty through the fields, Il imagined myself master|| windows, knew not which to admire the most, my graceful- 
jjof the world. I managed to employ myself so well, however,||ness or that of my bear. Passing before the gates of St. 
j\on my route, that, with my little earnings, I was able to buy|) Genevieve, I kissed the steps on which I had passed so many 
| a veg: at Chambery, a magpie at Grenoble, and a bear at||quiet nights. ‘Happy chimney sweep, you slept peacefully 
|| Lyons. I was fearty, active, daring, and light-hearted, thus|/on those cold stones—Indian millionaire, to-morrow you 
| partaking of the nature of the rock, the chamois, and the/| may find your couch of down a sleepless resting place!” 

|| bird, among which my infancy was passed. The most flat-/| The next morning at daybreak, I repaired to the street 
= prospects opened before me. My magpie chattered,||in which the old “mother” of the Savoyards lived. She 





/my monkey played antics before the mirror, and shaved||was no more. Three or four successive “mothers” had 
‘himself, and I succeeded in training my voice to such touch-|| occupied it since she had gone; but I recognized with pleas- 
ing inflections, that, on arriving at Paris with my dumbjjure the great hall where we came every three months to get 
jcompanions, I soon gained the hearts of all the Estrapade.j|a clean shirt, and the neat little closets where the “mother ”’ 
At the Gros Caillou I produced the same sensation ; no heart|| with a superannuated hand washed our sprigg garments. I 
was so hard as to resist the attraction of so young and preco-|| found numerous successors there, among whom I distributed 
cious a child. , the contents of my purse. While-thus employed, I felt a 
As my purse grew heavier, my ambition rose. I knew|/gentle warmth creeping through my veins, which seemed to 
that a poor man in London, since become Lord Mayor, hadj| fill me with new life. It is sweet to be a man of wealth, 
gained an immense fortune in India by means of a cat; soj|said I, this pleasure exceeds my former ones; it has a divine 
jl said to myself, that poor man had but one animal, I have}|origin. 
four; since with a single cat one may become Lord Mayor,|| I spent a week thus in Paris, passing and repassing before 
with a menagerie I shall bea Prince. Absorbed by this idea||my splendid mansion, like a criminal before a jail, who 
I arrived in London, and took up my quarters at Charing-|}dreads lest he should be entrapped into it. But at length, 
cross; and I can flatter myself, that not a single citizen of|| having assumed a suitable garb, I entered my gilded prison, 
Piccadilly can say, “He has not been in my house,” for J|| asked for my jailor, my keys, and all those miserable appur- 
have swept all its chimneys from top to bottom. And there|/tenances which a foolish and perverse luxury maintains to 
jis nota young woman in the Haymarket who has not stopped || increase the infection of society. ‘ Will my lord see his con- 
\|to admire my dancing, and say ‘“‘ What a fine fellow!”’ —to|/cert room, or gallery? Would his grace enter his library ? 
} which my magpie would smartly reply — “A penny, if you! Was his excellency desirous of examining his equipages ?” 
|jplease.” By dint of sweeping these chimneys, and the|| And instantly a chariot was rolled out from the carriage 
patronage of these young ladies, I obtained a free passage|| house, the pannels of which were decorated with exquisite 
lon board of a vessel sailing for India, and beihg weary of||paintings. Cupid was represented on a cloud shooting his 
having no chimneys to sweep on my voyage, I rendered||arrows, while his mother reposing on a bed of flowers ap- 


| myself useful with my brushes on board, and amusing by/|| plauded his malicious sports. I sent for the artist; I had 
the band over love’s eyes widened and converted into a hand- 





| 
H 

| 

my agility in climbing to the mast-head. 

Among my native mountains, I had employed myself in||kerchief enveloping the head. A few strokes of the brush 
making wooden clocks—in India I made spinning-wheels,|| changed his bow into an iron scraper, the cloud into a chim- 
and machines of various kinds. The India Company soon||ney, and the vapor of a pure sky into smoke ; then I caused 
ltook me into their service as a mechanic ; from that office I/|to be inscribed below, “This is his Lordship.” While M. 

rose to be book-keeper, then principal agent, then treasurer,||/d’Hosier was trying to search out a genealogy for me, and 

then administrator to the Honorable East India Company,||to discover ancestors from whom I might be nobly descended, 
and in a few years found myself a millionaire ; but I still||‘«M. le President,” I said, “spare yourself the trouble of 

epee my early simplicity, and sighed for the happiness of|! seeking farther, I descended through the chimney.” 

jimy chimney-sweeping life. I had a large view of the Estrapade substituted for the or- 

I lived in India thirty years, but there were three things/| namental ceiling, in which I was introduced at full length, 
os that country to which I never could reconcile myself,|| waltzing with a bear in the midst of a group of young sa- 
and these were: —a flat surface, an unchanging sky, and||voyards, busied in blacking the shoes of the ladies of the 

poe manners. As long as ambition swayed me, I|/neighborhood, and looking out with the most native alert- 
suffered comparatively little, but that being gratified, I felt|| ness for some new job. - 
llas if f bore the great Indies on my shoulders. I returned to|| I was soon, in spite of myself, drawn into the highest cir- 
London with my fortune, and with a yearning for an imme-|jcles of Parisian society. My acquaintance was eagerly 
diate return to France. sought, but when they spoke to me of the magnificence of 
The English banker who had charge of my affairs, wrote||my Indian possessions, I pointed to the ceiling and said, 
to a Parisian confederate, requesting him to prepare all that|| ‘‘ Behold the nabob.” 
was tecessary for the return of a rich nabob to the French|| This frankness was attributed to cynicism; they were 
capita. A hotel was rented for me in the Chaussée d’Antin, | mistaken —there was a great deal of pride in it ; but vanity 
equiptges were purchased, and a large number of servants||is too stapid to understand the tricks of pride. 
engaged for my establishment. The most splendid recep-|| I had read much in India in books of all languages, but 
tion awaited me. that which had contributed most to enlighten me, was a daily 
While these preparations were in progress, I arrived from||intercourse in business, for thirty years, with men of all na- 
Calaisin Paris, on foot, with a knapsack on my back; and|/tions. We meet every where with the same vices, though 
— eurious to see the mansion prepared for me, I present-|| under skins of different colors ; therefore, when on entering 
ed myself at the door incognito, as an old Savoyard, with two|| the highest circles of Parisian society, I found men vain, 
young assistants of the same nation, whom I had found at/|selfish, frivolous, knavish, and immodest, I thought it quite 














| the first barrier. While, by the orders of my steward, these|| natural, and was by no means surprised at it. It appeared 





little régues swept all the chimneys; my footman proposed to||to me the necessary consequence of innumerable artificial 
me to-black his shoes ; my butler that I should go into the | wants, of a thousand conflicting interests, of a thousand 
pantry and take a glass with him; and all this outtciieaell forms of self-love, which contend with each other in this im- 
rabble said unto me, with a cuff now and then on my ears,||mense city ; but when I saw that they were also stupid and 


fellow ;jbut you'll pay for that small glass.” pose confounded. In that sphere of society which is called 


I understood from what J saw, that I was about to become|| the dest, I found three gross absurdities, without counting a 


the slave of a thousand new wants; and shut up, as in a 


Tuts man is poor, and the station which he fills is very 
chrysalis, in all this splendor, I should be deprived of the 


humble; but he has a kind and a noble heart; and it be- 
comes not the world to look with a scornful eye on such a 
being —for he is one of nature’s princes. 

This man is poor in the midst of abundance. The smiles 
of nature wither his heart!—for Virtue has written her 
anathema upon his gloomy brow, and conscience still re| 
sents to his averted eye the branded name of villain! 





multitude of lesser ones. The first consists in people, who 
are known to live for themselves alone, sacrificing their con- 


pleasures of my pipe and marmot. Wishing to enjoy the venience, their opinions, their habits, every day, not by any 
short space of time remaining to me, I began to stroll about|/ means to the happiness of their fellow beings, but to the 
the city with my little compatriots, and came, in the course|/ opinions which other men, not less contemptible than them. 
of our rambles, to the Estrapade. The great Condé, on be-/|selves, may form of their circumstances or their character ; 
holding again the field of Rocroi, after an interval of thirty|/so that to be wealthy, happy and brave, is nothing unless 
years, was less happy than I revisiting, in the autumn ofllevery body is convinced that you are so. There would be 


| We'll recommend you to the nahob, when he comes, old/! ignorant under the full blaze of intellectual light, I was in- 











some justice in mutually despising each other ; but to torture 


one’s self every day, for the sake of securing the esteem of 
those we despise, is absurd. 

The second is, the perpetual sacrifice of health and for- 
tune, by these same persons, while confessing that these are 
the chief blessings of life, without which it is insupportable. 
I do not speak here of the health of the soul, or in other 
words, of the conscience ; that is a stranger banished to the 
lower classes: decorum requires that she should have a 
home in our dweilings, without, however, obliging the host to 
pay her any attention. 

The third is, the conventional abjuration of every thing 
true and natura), and the prevailing worship offered to every 
thing false and artificial. 
truder, — reason, a pedant — nature, a vol. 
tifal but art. What signify your gardens filled, with roses, 
your mind with intelligence, your fresh and varying complex- 


Go to te fashionable shops and buy satin flowers, 
which is 


ion ? — 
wit ready made, and the volume of “embonpoint,” 
becoming to your figure. Shut those windows through which 
appears a magnificent expanse of hill and valley, grove and 


lawn, and fall into raptures before this painted landscape : |! 


admire this flash of prepared wit: breathe, if you can, the de- 
leterious atmosphere so elegantly substituted in the drawing- 
room for the common air which the vulgar breathe. All 
this falsehood, based on frivolity, fretted and sickened me, 
and, stopping my ears, I often rushed from these fashionable 
circles in disgust. The French Academy, as it then existed. 
seemed to partake of all the follies of the time. It appeared 
to me like a cabinet maker’s workshop, where the workmen 
passed their time in planing off shavings and splitting solid 
logs into chips. 

I found good sense no where but in the Royal Gardens. 
There I passed whole days. I was only sorry to see the 
Grecian wig that adorned the head of M. de Buffon; what 
was within might have dispensed with what was without; 
but I made this sage reflection, —it is the naturalist who 
writes, the Count who dresses his hair, and the intendant 
who wears embroidery. 

Thus I saw three Buffons where I wished to see but one. 
But even in these gardens, great errors in management pre- 
vailed, and at that time I predicted all the failures and mis- 
fortunes which have since occurred there. After having con- 
sumed at Paris one-fourth of my fortune in six months, 
overcome with ennui, and in the harassing practice of the 
details of that code, at once so sage and so silly, called the 
‘savoir vivre,” a code as pedantic and complicated as the 
Asiatic, and which reduces one half of the inhabitants to the 
condition of the inhabitants of Pekin, and the other half to 
that of a machine, I resolved, one fine day, to leave all its 
luxuries and fooleries. Avenging myself thus on the Paris- 
ians for all the bows they had made me, and all the dinners 
they had eaten for me, I departed without taking leave, hav-) 
ing settled all my accounts, paid all my purveyors, and leav-| 
ing behind me no other creditots but those to whom I owed 
the accumulated wages of contempt due to their cringing 
baseness. 

I journeyed on foot as far as Mt. Tararus, there I took a 
ferry-boat to Lyons, and from Lyons to St. Symphonien a 
post-chaise, drawn by mules. I began to feel that a taste 
for luxury had already gained upon me. 

I was more than forty years old when [ returned to my 
native mountains ; it was time for me to settle in life. | 
saw a tall, stern woman, the very reverse of fashionable wo- 
men, resembling them only in being of a rough and uneven 
temper. I married her, and, like a Doge of the mountain. 
threw the ring to her from the sammit of the cliffs of Izoar. 
This wife whom I took for myself, was the valley of Queyras. 
Happier far than Romulus who possessed but seven hills, ] 
hold in full proprietorship fourteen mountains, seven of 
which are pasturages, garnished with their stables, cottages, 
and inns: three are covered with forests of pine and fir trees : 
the others are clothed with a tapestry of lavender, veronica, 
and Swiss tea, which is sold at Paris for three francs a 
pound, but which I freely gave away. Also a glacier, bor- 
dered with meadows, which I purchased from the proceeds 
of the sale of my mirrors and their frames; besides fifteen 
handred merino, and six thousand native sheep, one hundred 
fine Normandy cows, six cascades, fourteen torrents and the 
peak of Azerole, which is eighteen hundred fathoms high, 
and which I bought with the price of a time-piece. Eigh: 
carriage horses, that I sold in Paris, furnished enough to pay 
for one hundred and twenty Piedmontese mares, six fine 
horses from Dauphiny, and sixty Provencal asses. As I 




















Thus truth is an impertinent in-/| 
Nothing is beav- |! 
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gaze on these possessions, I say to sai sel, with the most 
profound satisfaction, “J found all this up the chimney.” 
|Here then for filly years we have lived® peuple, beasts, and 


! 
| Mountains, each maintains the other perfect contentment. 


jces you, in which etiquette niakes you acquainted with every | 
‘vice, and from which ennui and satiety bow you out as far | 
as the staircase ? 

Every thing grows stale and wearisome in a circle of ar- 
jtificial enjoyments, in which man, the voluntary slave, re- 
ivolves under the scourge of caprices, prejudices, and follies. 
Nature alone, in its succession of ever new and ever brilliant 
iscenes, and in the ever interesting study of its phenomena 
and productions, offers us inexhaustible pleasures. — Gentle- 


\men’s Magazine. 











THE STAR OF HOPE. 





Original. 





From the unpublished manuscripts of the late B. B. Thatcher. 


Faint as the glowworm’s fire, 
Beam forth upon the night 

The pilot’s certain, changeless star, 
And the seaman’s silver light. 





Yet are they dearer, far, 
‘Than all the wealth untold, 
That strews the rills of Araby, 
Or the Orman vales, with gold. 


They point thro’ cloud and storm, 
From heaven and from earth, 
‘To many a weary wanderer, 
His country, and the hearth 


Where young, bright cyes shall greet hiia 
With the joy of trusting tears, 

And cheeks shall bloom again, 
Paled with the grief of years. 


So o’er my life’s dim sea | 


The light of hope doth show 
Where blush the fairest flowers, 
And skies the brightest glow. 
@ And so Hope’s lofty flight 
From the far-off stormy beach, 
On wind and wave far out 
Its trembling gleam doth reach. 


But built on earth’s dim strand, 
That hope may only show 

Where the lands of time grow greenest, 
And its skies the brightest glow. 


Oh, that to me one beam | 

Of the star unveiled were given, — 
The Hope that that hangs its flame divine 
O’er the very verge of Heaven. | 
A SINGULAR DREAM. | 
Tue velocity of thought while a person is dreaming, is a'/c 
phenomenon which has often excited the attention of philoso- 
phers. The best illustration of it which we have ever seen! 
is the following account of a dream by Comte Levaletie: AL 
the time of its occurrence Lavaletie was in prison, ander! 
sentence of death, which had been passed upon him for his) 
‘conduct daring the “ Hundred days :’”’ — “ One night as I was) 
asleep, the clock of the Palais de Justice struck ewelre, and_| 
awoke me. 
fell asleep again immediately. 


I heard the gate open to relieve the sentry, but 1) 
In this sleep, I dreamed that! 





Rue de |’Echelle. A melancholy darkness spread around| 
me; all was still—nevertheless, a low and uncertair sound 
soon arose. All of a sudden, I perceived at the batom of| 
the street, and advancing toward me, a troop of cavairy, the | 
men and horses however all flayed. The men heldtorches | 
in their hands, the red flames of which illuminated faces| 
without skin ; and bloody muscles. Their hollow eyes rolled} 
fearfully in their large sockets, their mouths open fiom ear| 
to ear, and helmets of hangihg flesh covered their hideous! 
heads. The horses dragged along their own skins in the) 
kennels, which overflowed with blood on both sides. Pale; 
and dishevelled women appeared and disappeared alternately | 
at the windows in dismal silence; lowand inarticulate groans 
filled the air; and I remained in the street alone, petrified 
with horror, and deprived of strength sufficient to seek my} 
safety by flight. This horrible troop continued passing in a 
rapid gallop, and casting frightful looks on me. Their march, 

I thought, continued for five hours, and they were followed! 





| 


|Half a century of happiness. is a thing unheard of: in aI made my repeater strike; it was 
city, its enjoyment for a year, a day, an instant, is rare. i|so that the borrible phantasmagoria had lasted no more than 
And, after all, what is this urban felicity but a successive || tev or three minutes —that is to say, the time necessary for 


of fetes, to which pleasure, taking you by the hand, introdu-|, 











||without the pale of the law; 












by 'y an immense number of artillery wagons, full of bleeding 





|corpses, whose limbs still quivered ; a disgusting smell of 

| blood and bitumen almost choked me. At 1Agth, the iron 
a 

|| gates of the prisun shatting with great force awoke me again. 

ore than midnight; 


relieving the sentry and shutting the gate. The cold was 
severe and the watchword short. The next day the turnkey 
confirmed my calculations. I nevertheless do not remember 
a single event in my life, the duration of which | have been 





|jable more exactly to calculate, of which the details are deeper 


engraven in my memory, and of which I preserve a more 
perfect consciousness. Take all the circumstances together, 
and the whole history of dreams might be challenged in vain 
to furnish a parallel to this wonderful one which passed 
through the brain of M. Lavalette. 
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WESTERN SKETCHES. 
OR LIFE IN ILLINOIS. 

We lefe our correspondent among the “squatters” on 
the wild Lag os Illinois. There seems to be no sign of 
general ham@ony among this wild and wide-spread popula- 
tion, but in one respect alone. They have, as might be sup. 
posed, a common spirit of the energy, independence and 
enterprise which have carried and kept them where they 
are, and which are fast producing, tco, results in the way of 
growth and improvement, altogether unprecedented in the 
history of man. They may, indeed. be considered almost as 
the brightest and boldest spirits winnowed by the combined 
influences of inducement and instinct of some sort, out of 
the great monotonous multitudes of old and settled civiliza- 
tion. Our friend spends three days in the cabin which forms 
the model of his description, cited in a former number ; and 
who does the reader suppose is his host? Some common- 
place countryman, perhaps. It would be so in most new 
countries, but not here : — 

“Our host is Capt. M——, once a cavalry officer, holding 
a captain’s commission in the British lancers. Skilled in 
the tactics of his profession. brave aud experienced, he be- 


‘came a favorite officer, honored alike by his superiors and 
i}bis subordinates in command. 
'|with the soldier's fire, and the tales of his ancient conflicts 


Even now his eye beamed 


. . . : . “os . 
renewed in hii the ardor of his youth. Ambitious in duty, 


ijhe enforced punctilious obedience from every member of his 


corps. It was on an occasion of escort service, after a 
scene of hilarity, that Capt. M—— gave the order, ‘ Officers 
to their posts’—to fall into line. A young nobleman, an 
adjutant, attached to the captain’s cerps, feigned, in an in- 
different manner, not to hear this word of command. The 
captain saw the motive, and peremptorily repeated the order, 
solely directed to the adjutant. The latter took offence ; his 
noble blood boiled. The captain persisted ; a challenge was 
given, and promptly accepted. They fought at five paces, 
and the result was, on the first shot, the death of the adju- 
The captain was obliged to flee, though amid the 
With their aid, a vatch carried him 
and now, divested of his 


tant. 
caresses of his friends. 


i|military ensignia, he becomes a cultivator of the soil—e 


‘squatter’ on the wild lands, surrounded by adventurers 


I was standing in the Rue St. Honore, at the corner of the||from all countries, and by his own herds of cattle, on the 


banks of the far Mississippi.” 

It appears that the gallant captain bears his fate with a 
soldier’s spirit. Our friend says he called himself “truly 
happy man.” He has his lady with him, and both parties 


ity is unbounded, as usnal in that region, where a stranger's 
call is a blessing, and the only question is, how long he can 
be made to stay. His stock, it appears, is of prime English 
breed. How it got there, one might consider a problem — 
but such things do happen: we noticed lately an account of 
a sale of pure Durham cattle in the back part of Ohio, which 
brought, too, a full Durham price. The captain parades his 
heifers now, very much as he once did his troops, taking 
great interest and pride in his business. Whatthe “sphere” 
is —socially speaking — which he and Mrs. M. are said to 
fill so gracefully, may be guessed at, from a graphic sketch 
from our correspondent, which we shall present in the next 


number. 


‘fill their sphere with an admirable grace ;” their hospital- 





ry 














ArrivaL oF THE Britanyia.— The anxious expecta- 
tions of impatient thousands were put at rest on Saturday 
evening last, by the arrival of the Britannia, from Liver- 
pool, whence she sailedon the 4th of July, accomplishing 
the passage in fourteen days. The British Queen, which 
sailed three days before her, arrived on the morning of the 


same day. The Britannia is commanded by captain Wood- 


ruff, of the royal navy, and is pronounced by competent 
judges, a splendid specimen of naval architecture. Al- 


though somewhat less in her dimensions than the New} 


York steam ships, she is yet of immense size, being two 
hundred and thirty feet in length, and thirty-two feet beam 
inside the paddle boxes, which are eleven and a half feet 
in width. Her depth, from the upper part of the kelson to 
the deck, is 24 feet 6 inches—and her average draught of 


water, is about 14 feet. Her propelling power consists of |) 


two highly finished engines of 222 horse power each.— 
They are condensing engines, on the old principle discov- 
ered by the illustrious James Watt, The cylinders are 
72 1-2 inches in diameter, having a stroke of 6 feet 10 
inches. The engines, boilers, and coal burners, occupy a 


space 70 feet in length, and extending the whole width of) 


the vessel. The boilers are four in number, with three fur- 
naces each. Good accommodations are furnished for 124 
cabin passengers, viz :—24 berths in the ladies’ cabin, and 
100 berths for gentlemen. No provision is made for steer- 
age passengers. There are four public rooms on board— 
the ladies’ cabin, two cabins for the gentlemen—one for- 
ward and one aft, and the grand saloon. In addition to 
her fuel, provisions, &c., the Britannia is able to carry 
about 200 tons of freight. 

This splendid ship is built of the best materials, and is 
as strong as wood and iron can make her. Her wane at 
dations are finished and decorated in the most expensive 
style. | 

Mr. Cunard, the enterprising proprietor of this line of] 
packets, came passenger in the Britannia. His conttet| 
with the British government is to last seven years. ee 
ing that time he is to carry the mails once a month from} 
Liverpool td Boston, via Halifax, for which he is to receive | 


£60,000 per annum. 


A splendid entertainment was given Mr. Cunard on his 
arrival, a full account of which is given in the daily pa-| 


pers. 





Western History: — The difficulties of Western literature 
are, we suspect, ill understood in our own region, but espe-| 
cially those of collating and composing the history of that| 
region. The credit which belongs to such men as Marshall, | 
Adair, Hall, and Landman, as pioneers and first settlers, is| 
something independent of and quite additional to that which | 
usually attaches to the later and more leisurely annalists, | 
who may rather be considered the regular tillers of the soil. | 
We cannot go into the details of the subject here, but a! 


most significant hint concerning it may be gathered in the! 





fAlowing passage of a letter from the Secretary of the Ken-| 
tucky State Historical Society, whose station and qualifica-| 
tions equally render him one of the most competent judges! 
on the subject referred to. 

* You at the East know not what you ask, when you re- 
quest orations, documents, &c., of historical interest, to be 
sent to you from the West. 

‘“* We have some very interesting histories of the adventures 
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|Massachusetts. We have in the Library 673 volumes ; up- 
wards of 200 volumes of pamphlets bound, about as many 
|more unbound, and about.fifty volumes of newspapers, be- 
side a large box of unbound newspapers sent by Mr. John 
Vaughan of Philadelphia. 

“ Of these books, a very large portion of them came from 
(New England, and from Yankees living in this country. 1 








jthink more than half the pamphlets are Yankee gifts. I| 
‘have made great effurt and have done mach, but not the 
‘tithe of what should be done here for this library. I have 
‘sent, copies of all our duplicates to the Massachusetts His- 
torical Library, in Boston. But you will see there, how 
meagre is our poverty.” 


GuatemaLan Antiquities. — Major Noah, of the New York 
|Star, who has embraced the hypothesis that the Indians of 
‘our continent are the descendants of the ten lost tribes of his 
people, is much elated by the discoveries of Messrs. Cather- 
\wood and Stevens in Guatemala, and gives his opinion of 
‘the results which may be expected to be elicited, in the fol- 
jlowing rhapsody : — a 

“This is wonderful ; equal to any thing discovered for a) 
icentury in the old world. The people of this country must 
ibe prepared for extraordinary developments in researches 
throughout Central America, Peru and.Mexico. We must 
as a nation relinquish our unbelieving propensities, our uni-. 
form practice of doubting every thing which we cannot ex- 
actly comprehend, and believing all things to be a hoax ora 
|humbug excepting men, or a silver dollar, and prepare our-; 
lselves by a proper study and discipline of mind to know and 
\to believe that this new world, so called — the discovery of| 
‘a few centuries — was settled by the descendants of Peleg, | 
jand that the statues above described, together with the altars 
and obelisks, the temples at Palenque, the Hieroglyphics, the’ 





| 


aqueducts, viaducts and military highways, are from the| 
same people who built Tyre, Babylon, the Tower, the Pyra-; 
mids and Carthage—the Puanicians! who, driven down) 
the Mediterranean by Joshua, after they had circumnavi-| 
‘ented Africa, visited Britain and the Western Islands, found | 
|thermselves nearly 4000 years ago in the Gulf of Mexico, and| 
there made their settlements — spread over the Peninsulas| 
to the Pacific Ocean and to Cape Horn. Let our people be 
prepared for something yet more staring — the downfall of 
lthe powerful people who built those cities. Let them bé 
prepared to believe that 1500 years after the Phoenicians had} 
settled in America, the nine and a half tribes of Jsrael, after 
the capture of Samaria, took their departure for ‘an unknown) 











jjcountry,” and after taking in their train the Tartars and Chi-| 


nese disposed to follow, crossed at Behring’s Straits and! 
passed down on the Pacific side until they reached the Isthmus! 
‘of Darien, and there they came suddenly upon the Canaanites| 
and destroyed them a second time, and in the new world, and 
with them destroyed their temples and their Pagan altars, as, 
they were ordered to do by the Almighty wherever they found) 
them. Let our people know that the red men spread over, 


i o : 
this continent are the descendants of what was called the lost 





tribes, who hear at this day, the proofs in their religion, lan-| 
guage and ceremonies of their early origin. - 

‘So far all is conjecture; but these discoveries will, in 
time, ripen into fixed and positive evidence.” 


Anotuer Concert. — Mr. P. F. White, whose concert 


lon Tuesday evening last was very fully and fashionably 


of the early settlers. One called Western Adventures, is a|attended, will give another on Monday evening, at the 


biography of the few first settlers. Another, called Border | 
Warfare. is of the same kind. I never saw but one copy of | 
this, and that copy is in our library. Another book, Memwirs || 
of Doddridge, one of the early settlers in Western eaunstent 


nia, is one of the most graphic and interesting specimens of|| 


history I have ever seen. I never saw or heard of but one 
copy of it. This we have. The Life of Boone, by T. Hunt, 
is common and pretty good. 

‘“‘ Marshall’s and Butler’s Histories of Kentucky are both 
good and common. Beside them we have some State docu-|| 
ments, reports, journals of religious conventions, a few cont 
troversial pamphlets, now and then a literary oration, a doc-| 
ument of a personal or party quarrel, catalogues of colleges. | 
and prospectuses and longer promises, — some magazines. || 
Behold the materials of Western history! I think we have, 
in the Kentucky Historical Library, the largest collection of || 
documentary history that is to be found west of the immaniins 
and yet I doubt that we have more than fifty or eighty docu-| 
ments printed in or relating to Kentucky. We are not in the! 
habit of printing, still less of saving documents as you do in!’ 


Temple. Mr. White has established an enviable reputa- 
tion by his pleasing style of singing and his gentlemanly 
deportment while in this country, and we hope will carry 
with him, on leaving it, the tokens of our estimation of 
his talent and character. 


GVrcklm Mecoryv. 














An Irish laborer, at New Haven, on Monday, in digging a) 
foundation, came across a vault, which contained a stone jar} 
filled with doubloons and other pieces of gold — all bearing 
date prior to the year 1768. The dwelling under which it 
was found, was occupied daring the revolution, by a supposed 
wealthy English gentleman, named Whiting, who died sud- 
denly, and when his affairs were examined into, it was found 
that he had no funds even to pay his small debts. 

The Cameneum is the novel name that has been given to 
an edifice recently erected at Portsmouth, N. H., by the Ports- 
mouth Sacred Music Society, the principal hall of which is 
devoted to the muses. 








The Chinese were preparing for a war with the English. 
Linn, the Commissioner, had enlisted 3000 recruits, and, was 
drilling them daily near Canton, in the exercise of the bow, 
the spear, and the double sword. Preparations were also 
making for destroying the British ships by fire ships and fire 
jrafts. The Americans at Canton, in consequence of these 
hostile demonstrations, and an order from the Emperor to 
| suspend all trade with foreign nations, had left the city, and 
all business in Canton was therefore at an cad. 

The Russians had succeeded in their designs against 
Khiva —and with an immense army were making arrange- 
ments for passing on to Bokhara. The Emperor Nicholas 
was alsu making great preparations to conquer Circassia. 
Three armies were to advance from different directions — 
and this brave people will doubtless have to succumb. 

The war with the Arabs is still carried on with vigor, but 
with little success. The effective force of the French, en- 
gaged in that war since last November, is upwards of 60,000. 
The French hold actually only the ground they garrison ; the 
country remains in the hands of the Arabs. 

Great excitement had been produced in England by an at- 
tempt to assassinate the Queen, by a young man named Ed- 
ward Oxford, a “ pot boy,” or waiter in an ale house. He 
discharged two pistols at the Queen, while she was riding in 
a carriage with Prince Albert, on her way to Hyde Park. 

Courvoisier, the valet Og Lord William Russel, who was 





|murdered at his mansion in London some months ago, has 


been tried and sentenced to be hanged on the 6th inst. He 
subsequently confessed his guilt, and exonerated ail others 
from participation in the act. ’ 


Wusiiess Directory. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 





|| Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16 Summer Street, 


Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


GEO, R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russeil,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


ICE CREAMS. 
Promenaders on the Common will find an agreeable retreat, and Ice 
Ureams, Seda, Mead, Onke,déage, ef the best quality, atthe Para Saroon, 
Boylston Street, oppostte the lower end of the Mall. 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.) ...Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, 
Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead. &c. &c....Oysters served 
up in the most approved style, *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 59 cts. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to his 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior workmanship, some of which 
have never before been introdneed in this country.— Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 











C. D. STRONG, 


Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watchee, 
Jewelry, &e. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


GEORGE P. REED, 


No. 17 Tremont Row, wholesale and retail dealer in Sheet Music, Mu- 
sical Instruinents, and Musical Merchandize of every description. 


T. GILBERT & CO., 
Piano Forte Mannfacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 
entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 


JAMES DYER, 


No. 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 
Rubber Goods. he Air Life Preserver, fur sale as above. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 


Music Engravers and Pubiishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 











THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 


Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
PMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 


This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. [ts tnorals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns, 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores. more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

‘Terms. — $2 59 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10 00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster Genera! ; but in case they decline doing so, 


they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 
D. H. ELA & D. RUSSELL, 


No. 37 Cornhill. 


[Exchange papers will oblige.the publishers by inserting the above ] 
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360 THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, &c. 


TEL ALaF AO Aes TPolTEGGTSCeP LaF IPax.ascPiRny aware SsceumiPo 
ARRANGED FOR THE FLUTE BY GEORGE POLLOCK, AND PRESENTED TO THE MAGAZINE. 
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